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FOREWORD 

Whether this Age of Information in which the world is Sctid 
today to turn is simply a self-styled conceit concocted by those 
endowed with sufficient patience to deal successfully with a 
microcomputer or an accurate characterization of the post- 
industrial, post Cold War world, it remains vitally important for 
academic librarians to inform themselves as to the research being 
conducted in the areas that affect their libraries and their 
jobs, not just in their own countries, but globally. With this 
thought in mind, at the Sixth National Conference of ACRL held in 
April 1992 in Salt Lake City, Utah, the ACRL Research Committee 
sponsored five speakers of international prominence from around 
the" W7>rld to present jointly a program dealing ~~ with the research 
efforts of academic librarians, and the effect of research on 
academic libraries in Australia and New Zealand, India, Russia, 
Africa, with emphasis on the Republic of Kenya, and the United 
Kingdom. 

The program presenter] in Salt Lake City turned out to be 
both interesting :-n its own account and stimulative experience 
for the participants and the auiience of ACRL conferees. It is 
the sincere hope of the ACRL Research Committee that the 
publication of Pesearch and Academic Librarians: A Global View, 
consisting of the pi spared papers of the five international 
speakers who gathered in Utah in the spring of 1^92 will help to 



further broaden the numbers of academic librarians in the United 
States and other countries, whose appreciation of the role of 
research in the field of academic 1 ibrarianship will be 
engendered or enhanced by this unique program as reflected in the 
works that follow, 

Vicki L . Gregory, Chair 
ACRL Research Committee 
1991-1993 
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Academic librarians have always helped faculty and students in 
their research needs. But research and publishing did not become 
popular \-7ith librarians until 1930s. It was Dr. S.R. Ranganathan 
of India who encouraged librarians and students of library 
science to do research and publish results of their investiga- 
tions for the benefit of all professionals. In the United States, 
University of Chicago took the lead in research for librarians by 
awarding fifty Ph.D. degrees between 1930-1946 to librarians. 

It was after the second World War that many librarians took re- 
search in 1 ibr arianship seriously due to the rapid growth of 
libraries, their collections, introduction of technology and 
availability of funds for research. In 1972 academic librarian- 
in the United States were given the faculty status. Since then, 
like the teaching faculty, academic librarians have been given 
all faculty benefits in many academic institutions including 
promotions, tenure, sabbatical leave, and research grants. They 
are required t~- do research and publish also. A few librarians 
are very active and are always eager to investigate and discover 
new facts wh^r e as other librarians are still not very interested 
in research and publishing. 

It was due to these concerns that Research Committee of the 
Association of College and Research Libraries (ACRL) decided to 
invite speakers from all continents to find how academic librar- 
ians were doing in other countries. A special session was organ- 
ized during the Sixth National Conference of ACRL held in Salt 
Lake City from April 12-14, 1992. Six well known speakers were 
invited to discuss the role of academic librarians and research, 
the rewards and impact of research and the success of academic 
librarians. The program was entitled "Research and Academic 
Librarians: A Global View. " The speakers for the session were 
Ms. Ludmila Kozlova of Russia; Professor P.B. Mangla, University 
of Delhi, India; S.W. Massil, University of London, England; 
T^res Hg'ang'a, of Nairobi, Kenya; and Colin Taylor, University 
of South Australia. The sixth speaK^r Dr. A.L. Carvaho de 
Miranda of Brazil was unable to come due to unavoidable 
ci rcums tances . 

It w-..s certainly a rare opportunity for American academic 
librarians to listen to the views of librarian:.; from ether 
countries on research and the status of academic librarians. It 
was the first tine in *-h^ hiTt-^ry of ArpL that speakers fror. all 
continents cam* to the United States to speak on the same topic 
<nd on the same stage in on- n ~>nf e r*=»nce . 
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The proceedings of this special session includes all five papers 
presented during the meeting. In his paper "Research and Academic 
Librarians in Europe with emphasis on the United Kingdom," 
Stephen Massil has traced the historical and social factors that 
have affected the life and culture of universities in Europe. He 
has examined the requirements academic librarians have to rceet 
through research and publishing for appointment; promotion and 
advancement. He has discussed the reasons why the scholar 
librarian is a figure of the past-and why in the United Kingdom 
librarians have not enjoyed equal standing with the teaching 
faculty, and not significantly rewarded by the employers. 

James H. Ng'ang'a has given the historical background of 
Universities in Africa with an emphasis on Kenya. He has 
discussed the development of research in academic libraries and 
given a clear picture of African countries which hctve 
successfully encouraged academic librarians to do research nnd 
have given them the faculty status. He concludes that the 
situations in many African countries is still gloomy due to poor 
facilities, lack of resources, inadequate staff, and not enough 
funds for academic librarians but the trends cir* there for a 
b r i gh t f u t u r e . 

Profesror P.B. Hangla in his paper describers the development in 
i rr; + i tut i on?- of higher learning and th^ir libraries in India. He 
deals with the faculty status nf librarians and the . role played 
by Dr. S.R. Ranganathan in research and publishing for academic 
librarians- He has also discussed research activities of 
librarians, their qualifications, and the present status. The 
quality jf research and publishing in India by librarians has 
a 1 s o b e o n d i s c u s s e ? -\ n i s u g g e s t i o n s t o p r o m o t e r e r..e a r c h v. n ' 7 
publishing have been included. 

11^. Ludmila Kozlova in her paper has discussed the status of 
research and librarians in Russia. She has given examples of 
dif f en?nt type of academic libraries and librarians because the 
system of education in Russia is different than that of Western 
nations. She has shown how the research librarians working in 
the Russian State Library conduct research on different aspects 
of 1 i brar i ansh ip • Troubles in th* US?X t inadequate budgets and 
poor salaries of librarians have been mentioned for the slow 
progress in achieving goals. 

Colin P. Taylor has discussed results of a survey of all 
university libraries in Australia and New /.--aland carried out in 
1991 for this presentation. Tn his paper, he h=is given a short 
h i st n ry of Un i vers i t y libraries in be * h countripf , has identified 
th^ pr-v;r.r^t.ion libra -lan r active in research an3 publishing, 
and rr.tjrce 0 . ^f funding t.r-. support research in both countries hav<~ 
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been identified. Mr. Taylor has indicated that much of the 
research by librarians in Universities is of the developmental 
"try it and see" type. His: paper suggests that academic 
librarians in Australia and New Zealand need to d<: better to gain 
recognition for funding for research. 

I had the pleasure to chair this important and historic session 
during the ACRL Conference. The success of the program was due 
to our team work. Cat hi pen Bourdon and her staff at the ACRL 
headquarters was very helpful. All speakers were excellent and 
delegates who were in attendance spoke very highly of them. The 
program was made possible due to the financial help given to the 
Research Committer by Air India, Air Aroflot, Terry Alper, Inc., 
Rlackwell North America, Delta Airlines, EBSCO Subscription 
Servicer, Data Research Associates, Kenya Airways, Ohio State 
University Libraries, Pu!:lic Affairs Information Services (PAIS), 
Quantas Airways, and C. Walter and Gerda B, tfortenson Center, 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign . I would like to thank 
Mr. Paul Hauta, f'"-rr.*r Secretary General of IFLA for his help in 
selecting best speakers for this special session of ACRL. Ms. 
R e g i n a F d g e r s ? n , ?\ y Secretary ' 7 z r k e d v e r y hard to type the 
manuscript for publication purposes End my thank y:u to her for 
this contribution. Dr. Charles Townley, Immediate Past Chair and 
Pr. Vicky Gregory, Present Chair of the Research Committee of 
ACRL encouraged tf,^ 1 n . mwke^ a 1 1 . a rrangemen t s f or ... th is .special 
program and my special thanks to them for their help and 
c r c p e r a f i n . 
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RESEARCH AND ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 



Stephen VJ. Massil 

"I have been aware of the changing image of the university 
librarian from that of a scholar acting as administrator to one 
of a manager basing his actions on the basis of a scholarly 
background " 

My quotation from an article by K.W. Humphreys is dated 1974 
and the situation of the scholarly librarian has receded still 
further over the years since then. Dr. Pafford, Goldsmiths, 
Librarian at the University of London until 1967, is also known 
as the editor of The winters tale in the Arden edition but few 
British librarians since then have supplied such a niche, with 
the exception of the poet Philip Larkin but his is another 
a-r^na . - • — - - - - • - - - - -• 

The literature is remarkably blank so far as the standard 
indexes of British librarianship are concerned: the topic 
"research activities of academic librarians" is not featured and 
any trawl of such tern:? as 'academic research', professional 
development ' , 'scholar-librarian', 'staff development ' , 'roles' 
or k functions' of academic library staff, produce extensive 
results (which will be explored further to show just where 
research and development energies are directed) but none showing 
interest or a thrust of what I take to be the theme of this 
session. The concept of scholarly research and the function of 
librarians is developed only in the writings of such 
personal irA sr. as Humphreys, Ratcliff*. Poskett and others, - 

. . 1 



librarians of the older generation, and Ratcliffe in particular 
(in the course, primarily and characteristically, of 
contributions to f estschri f ten in honour of notable individuals) 
speaks forcibly on the subject. In other sources, including the 
substantive textbooks and animadversions on university 
librarianship, university library management and the like, 
remarks are fugitive so the net impression is that the topic just 
does not arise; it is ignored and not with any sense of 
disparagement, just as something that does not happen and for 
which there- is no room on the agenda. Where there are 

references, the subject is alluded to as par . of an old debate 
reflecting an outdated discussion although the position is 
recogrnsed ^s a tin,e -honored ~ starting point for the consideration 
of the function and background of the graduate recruit to the 
academic library staff. 

One recent exception has been a treatment of the subject in 
an otherwise * tr i vi al ' survey of the seven deadly sins of 
librarianship' in our Library Association Record under the 
heaiing "Envy: or the desire to be a scholar" (Wills) and both 
Patcliffe -'19911 and the ensuing (minimal) correspondence in t]*e 
journal tool - this essentially dismissive and negative viewpoint, 
to task. 

Another j 1 : tat i ? w f roir. vhe 1 c 70s stands out like a beacon 
"Academic librarianship without scholarship is a nonsense" 
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(Thompson, 1977 quoting a private communication from Ratcliffe) 
taut where there is time for it at a time of constant struggle to 
secure resource is difficult to discern and means that 
scholarship founders where also real library work is hard to 
sustain . 

The exploration of this theme naturally requires a review of 
the pattern of academic library development in Britain, the place 
and function of libraries in academic institutions, the back- 
ground of developments, circumstances and conditions of academic 
life ar. they have affected library operations in the past thirty 
years; their present situation, and staff education, expecta- 
tions, roles and duties. The scope for scholarly activities, as 
well as a review of such activities and the rewards- or otherwise 
;>f scholarship and contributions to it has to be set in a broad 
panorama . 

ACADEMIC LIBRARIES IN BRITAIN 

Academic libraries in Britain have a long history going back 
to the run medieval universities in England (Oxford and Cam- 
bridge) and the four pre- re format ion Scottish universities (St. 
An r V-<MJK > Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen); following the setting 
up of the (Federal) University of London, and Durham University 
in the 18 20s and 1 8 30 s , civic universities grew up in the ma j o r 
industrial cities of late Victorian England (Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leedf «=»nd Liverpool) endowed with, and attracting 
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major collections for libraries from the 1880s onwards. In the 
twentieth century, city colleges in such cities as Bristol* 
Nottingham, Leicester, Hull, Sheffield, Southampton and Exeter 
first started as institutions offering external degrees of the 
University of London, they subsequently became independent 
universities before and after the second world war. The recent 
expansion of the university scene in the second half of the 
century has seen the creation of new universities based either on 
a group of existing Colleges of Advanced Technology 
{ Lough!: or ougl. , Aston, Bradford, Salford, City of London, 
St rathe lyde and Brunei) or the establishment of new institutions 
(Sussex, East Anglia, Kent, Stirling, Lancaster, Essex, York, and 
Eath) starting in the 1960s. The expansion of higher education 
from the mid-1960£- brought into being a group of vocational 
polytechnic institutions, often by ttv amalgamation of existing 
(technical or arts and music) colleges and institutes, although 
the first 'Polytechnic' established in London in 1839 has now a 
venerable history behind it. 

Despite the number of institutions, the numbers of students 
involved is not very large compared both with European and 
American institutions. and nor ;ire the libraries particularly 
large in American terms (only the Bodleian at Oxford and 
Cambridge University having over 3,000,000 volumes, and 
Manchester, Edinburgh, Leedc, Glasgow, and Birmingham having over 



1,000,000 volumes besides the University of London Library itself 



and one or two of the college libraries that are members of the 
university ) . 

lly references include a range of reviews and perspectives on 
the development and standing of British academic 1 ibrarianship of 
the past twenty years and the following (including the reports of 
two Australian visitors) give a good general overview of the 
matters now briefly summarised: Bryan (1976), Bagley (1977), 
Baker (1992), Burrows (1989), Higham (1977), Line (1936), SCONUL 
(1985, reviewed by Peacock, 1986) > Smethurst (1980 ), Thompson 

(1977) . 

From ft viewpoint at the end of 1991, academic library 

development in . Britain since the 1960s has three points of 

reference where both institutional affairs in general and library 

affairs in particular hav* been cardinally affected by government 

policy and economic crisis: 

-the Robbins report of 1963 followed by the Parry report of 
1967 and the establishment of both new universities and the 
polytechnics of the late 1960s and early 1970s: an era of 
expansion, establishment and growth of institutions, largo- 
scale support for higher education and funding of libraries; 

1 1 e - t ion -bui lding to make up for the short - f al 1 s of the 
post-war period, and the building of new libraries on many 
canpuses; creation and growth of library schools and the 
x ■" ■: f esF i onal i sat ion :*.f the academic staff of libraries; 

-the breakdown of this development from the mid-1970s 
culminating in the large-scale reductions of the early 
1980s, delibe/^te r rt ions in student numbers (and the 
protection of 'the unit of resource') and reductions in 
staff; introduction of computer systems; university 
libraries probably registered the change of economic climate 
earlier than the rest of the university through the debate 



over the Atkinson Report and the ease with which library 
budgets could be cut and staff numbers reduced at the 
clerical level ; 

-the continuance of this trend even during the otherwise 
economically booming years of the 1986-1988 period when 
government policy through the workings of the Jarratt Report 
imposed new approaches for both management and. funding of 
institutions and gave no relief to libraries in an era of 
restructuring and of access to new sources of funding; the 
phase now coming to an end includes the shift of emphasis 
indicated by the replacement of the long-standing University 
Grants Committee (UGC) (established in 1919) as the inter- 
mediary between the Government through, the Department of 
Education and Science, having fundamentally an 'academic' 
face and a university-majority, by the University Funding 
Council (UFC) which is distinctly more of a government 
institution per se with an interest in directing policy for 
universities and having a majority of non-academic members 
drawn primarily from business, commerce and industry; at the 
same time, the binary structure of British higher education 
(devolved upon t'/te universities funded through the UGC for 
teaching and research, and the polytechnics funded through 
local municipalities and the Polytechnic Funding Council 
(PFC) for primarily teaching and vocational training giving 
degrees under the Council for Rational. Academic Awards 
(CNAA) with latterly a growth of research activities too) is 
about to dissolve with the proposed integration of the UFC 
and the PFC (already housed in the same building) under a 
single funding agency which in future will cover the funding 
of universities, polytechnics (shortly to be free to call 
themselves 'universities' with appropriate statutes and 
status) and other colleges of further education still under 
autonomous existence across the country (primarily Colleges 
of Education and the like) 

-the view on the evp of a Parliament General Election is of 
a probable (unofficial) three-tier structure and competition 
amongst a select group of the older and richer research- 
bas^d institutions for 'research-funding', a group of lesser 
institutions held to be strong on teaching rather than 
research, and 3 third group of f^till vocational institutions 
\ ith a commitment solely to teaching undergraduate courses. 

Clearly, between '960 and 19°0, there was a great increase 

in the number *"f academic institutions in Britain -nd a 

concentration of library development; tlv- shifts of financial 



climate outlined above (Baker ' s 1992 paper on the current funding 

of British university libraries and the predicament they face in 

trying to secure funding is the most uptodate of a series) are 

not the whole story and the condition of most institutions, 

libraries included, while critical is not without positive 

features and successful achievements in terms of ongoing 

services, strength cf resources and commitment of staff. 

Other matters to indicate as part of the background over 

this period include: 

-creation of the British Library in the period 1969-1973 by 
the integration of existing institutions (the British Museum 
Library, the National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology, the Science Reference Library, the British 
National Bibliography and the transfer of the funding 
activities of the Office for Scientific and Technical 
Information (OSTI) to the new British Library as its 
Research and Development. Division), with also the subsequent 
incorporation of the India Office Library & Records in its 
Oriental Divisi on; 

-growth if the Standing Conference of National and 
University Libraries (SCONUL) as the forum of academic 
librarians in Britain and Ireland with a permanent 
secretariat and a strong committee and interest-group 
structure (recently much-diminished), a parallel Council of 
Polytechnic Librarians (COPOL) has also co~e into being and 
now, with the breakdown of the 'binary divide' there is the 
likelihood ■: f some form of structural integration of the two 
bodies; 

-establishment of the Consortium of University and Research 
Libraries (CURL) amongst the largest academic libraries in 
the UK; 

-tremendous decline of public library service experiencing 
more drastica lly the inpact of government cutbacks of the 
last ten years; 
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-initial growth of new library schools and educational 
programmes leading to the prof essionalisat ion of academic 
library staffs to an extent unthought of before the mid- 
1960s; 

-availability of funding for library and information, and 
library school research projects and research; 

-introduction of library automation for housekeeping, 
consolidation cf library automation projects and suppliers 
of systems and services (*.g. BLCMP, SLS , and the 
intervention of Geac, OCLC , DOBIS-LIBIS, VTLS . CLSI and 
other systems/utilities); and the growth and networking of 
information (IT) based services; 

-growth cf the information market and development of income- 
generation or cost-recovery measures to offset decline in 
central (government) funding; 



ACADEMIC LIBRARY STAFF QUALIFICATIONS AND STRUCTURE 

It is in the discussion of qualifications as the starting 
point for recruitment of graduates for employment in academic 
libraries and indirectly in terms of education and career 
development that the question of the scholarly role is given the 
f v. 1 lest : i i ring : 

-"a graduate with high academic qualification is essential 

to the scholarly work of the university", and, 

-"primary emphasis on appointment is always likely to be 

laid on their academic quality" -Ratcliffe (1973); and. 

-"proven academic quality is an a priori desideratum for 

academic acceptance and pa r i ty " -Rate 1 i f f e (1972); 

-"the need for very good graduates from a conventional 

1 r. :*ho 1 a r 1 y ' discipline at a senior level, who having gone 

through the same educational process as those they serve, 

have a clear understanding of their needs" -Smethurst ; 

- H a working interest, perhaps a practising research interest 

in an academic subject other than librarianshi p n - Anderson*, 

Mention has been made of the almost comprehensive 

prof e sf; i cna 1 i ::.a^ i oi. of the staffing of hcadc-mic libraries in the 
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last thirty years. The course cf this transformation to a fully 
professional and graduate profession is charted by Baker (1989) 
in his contribution to the essays in memory of Philip Larkin 
writing at the end of the process; Patcliffe (1973) and Jones 
(1977, making comparisons of British and North American practice 
and attitudes) and others shov; concern at the course this process, 
was taking in medias res and warned of the deleterious impact on 
the scholarly fibre of academic 1 i brar i anship . 

At the outset, when there was only the School of Librarian- 
ship and Archive? at the University of London offering post- 
graduate Diploma courses and the system of qualifications and 
course offered through the Library Association, academic staff 
entered libraries following their university degree having taken 
the London diploma; this was recognised by the Library 
Association and taken as the equivalent for registration as a 
'chartered librarian' for those wishing to take up membership as 
Associates of th^ Library Association (ALA). In many instances 
academic librarians did not necessarily have either the diploma 
•:r the ALA qualification at this time but entry for suitable 
gradua 4 . e? (with a % g-:od' degree and possibly a higher degree at 
Vast'-rs or IV.-torate level) was at the bottom of the academic 
scale. Tenure was virtually automatic and dependent only or =i 
probationary time-pericd and this has not changed; progress 
beyond thf- 'bar' at oach grading has to be earned by experience, 
achievement, merit, and other criteria fo>- promotion. 



What has happened since the mid-1960s with the establishment 
of further uni versity-based postgraduate Departments of Librar- 
ianship and Information Studies, and the establishment of 
Departments at the Polytechnics offering both under - graduate and 
post-graduate courses (and the withdrawal of the Library Associa- 
tion from direct involvement in the process] has meant a growth 
?<f professional training and an expansion of numbers entering the 
library profession. The specific implication of this shift cf 
emphasis has been seen as the loss to academic 1 ibrar iansh ip of 
an effective scholarly involvement of staff whose pursuit of 
professional qualifications has been at the expense of scholar- 
ship and commitment to the scholarship of the institution. The 
graduate taking the post-graduate diploma in librianship has not 
also been able to go on to undertake a higher degree in an 
academic subject, and contrariwise, the doctoral student has not 
also been in a position to, or interested in, undertaking the 
librianship diploma, (The fact that students can normally expect 

to receive only one grant for higher educational courses 
inevitably limits the scope of individuals in choosing which 
c o u r s e to f c 1 1 o w wh en e mb a r k i n g on a career) . 

This growth ->f professionalism and expansion of numbers 
entering th r - rrofej;:ion has been accompanied by the growth and 
then reduction of po r ^r. : n ~icid*-mic libraries and a consequent 
down-grading of the p-int -f entry into the academic staff 
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structure. Where the Library Assistant level was seen as the 
pre-Library School starting-point for unqualified and training 
grades of staff, with the loss or at best, the downgrading of 
posts under pressure of underf undi ng , graduates and others with 
qualifications have been obliged to apply for and stick with the 
non-academic grades. The alternative to tenured posts at both 
(Senior) Library Assistant and Assistant Librarian level has in 
the last two or three years , been a great increase in the number 
of temporary and contract posts (which have the additional 
advantage to the University of not being superannuated and 
subject to pension rights}. 

The staff structure in academic libraries includes the 
foil u w i n g d i rr. e n h i o n s ; 

-Librarian (Grade 6 - professorial); 

-Deputy Librarian (Grade 6 in the largest institutions, 
or 5) ; 

-Sub-Librarian (Grade S - senior lecturer level); 

-Assistant Librarian (Grades 1/2-3/4 - lecturer and 

assistant lecturer) j 

-Library Assistants (Clerical grades 2-5). 

Academic library staff structures are known ^s "Academic 
related' and they assimilate more or less straightforwardly to 
the equivalent academic and senior administrative staff grades 
which are .-ipplied in all universities in the same way. This is 
one of th* achievements of the Association of University Teachers 
(AUT), the trade union tc which most academics adhere and which 
academic library staff nre eligible to join and by this means can 
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further confirm their response to the academic calling. The AUT 
has fought hard to ensure the continuance of the * academic- 
related' scales (giving parity for librarians and senior admini- 
strators with faculty members*.}. The * bars' indicated between 
AR1/2 ri :1 AR3/4, are however, still contentious in that 
flexibility of promotion above the respective bars is more 
difficult in libraries than in academic departments. 

One u f the pressures of recent years has been the attempt by 
the government (intent on opening the * market' in universities to. 
competition} to withdraw from the notion of national salary 
scales so as to allow universities to negotiate their own salary 
agreements with th^i_- staffs. Thi?; h r »s been resisted hy 
academics and the unions involved. Recent salary-awards have 
however included an element cf 'discretionary' payments under 
which a percentage of the total salary fund has been allowed! for 
local dis/. . icnary incr .-nent s t n take individuals beyond the 
top-point of th'-iv s^aie, reward for special work and other 
addition**] responsibilities; and their is a feeling that 
librarians have n~t benefitted fron these discretionary payments 
as ttuch as individuals in academic departments. 

A response to the 1 imitations, on promotion , dewngrad: ng of 
r^ci ui tment. and la^'k of -general oppci tun i t i e s and a corollary of 
the prof essicnal emphir-ir; itself has been n steadily increasing 
c o n c e n t r a + i ~. n 3 n * r o n t i n n i n :\ p r o f e s s i o n a 1 d o v e 1 o p ;< o n t ' s t u :! i e d 
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comprehensively by Jones (1977) in a comparative survey and put 
into currect perspective for academic libraries through a recent 
study by Roberts Konn (1991). The reactions to and against 
continuing prcfer.sior.3l development recorded by Jones are 
reflected also by general reactions to the state of academic 
research activities by academic library staff. 

ROLE AND FUNCTION OF ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS 

The h ie r? rch i ~a I j<dru n i st ro t i ve structure of universities 
and of university libraries prevalent up to thirty years ago has 
oiv^-r. \7--.y to 3 rr.'"re nixed system under increasing pr^ssur-.- of 
v;eat=?r democracy in action and more participative niid 
co^.*ru_i::i jati v r e sy:, 1 : ens of mariagernen t . Hicham [192.0] , Thompson & 
Can: ( 1 ^ S 7 } , Anderson (1979) and Fairhurst (1979), and Line 
(19?G) xore sceptically, survey these developments and reactions 
tc th^m. The problems of management have come to reflect the 
much greater complexity of administration, organisation an:l 
provision of services, and the increasingly intractable problem 
of Jecnrin-j budgets for op*- r : \t i ons i r* competition r .;it>i other 
^ep^rtmen^s in th* un i v^rr- i ty , i-ompared i:ith the pre-Robhins era 
- be* th- -■ld»r generation of librarians vo-ild insist that the 
complexity is Jnly a difference of degree and not of kind, all 
*!\r- r-.mo f o.tt v.r'j r appll» :! before and uere mastered in the 
f-holarly stride. One shtulrS say th*it departmental work has 
in** n s i f : e d a n d the 3; r o c e s s o f d e & 0 c r •* t i s a t i 0 n ^ 5 e f. i n v :•■ 1 v <- n 0 r f • 
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than just, the nhief librarian serving on committees .-.nd the like; 
there is less scope nowadays for that departmental teaching role 
and supervision of students at Assistant Librarian level than 
before, less tiir.e for the scholarly pursuit as part Ol daily 
wvrk. 

With the j-neral reduction of national funding, th^-re has 
teen reliance on securing of research council funding and the 
boosting of departmental income through research funds (of which 
there ir n-". 4 " necessarily a ^library' component so that library 
budge ts have beco;?,'- stretched by the pressures of success in 
other departments in maintaining their sije and activities. The 
library is reduced to its own forms of .income-generation - such 
efforts require ere at concentration and ideally also require a 
new strata of staff but in practice, these activities devolve 
upon 1 re-*; °»y har d ~i r»-CF e* staff: under the staffing cuts of the 
early 1930s while it was not possible to do without subject 
<r p ^ c i =i 1 i st • at the ro i d d 1 e r * : < n k o f s t a f 7 , t s <"> e re e d i n v ?. r i a b 1 o 
th=*t posts :f deputy- 1 ibe ri an would be sacrificed \;hen vacancies 
iiro::- (ci2 they di 3 such that new appointees as (chief; librarian:, 
h: ve recently not necessarily served as deputy [c. 'matter of 
recent concern t - SCVIUL -ji\in<j en-phairis cn e::fer ien»*e for net: 
librarians] where now a deputy could give focus to the income 
ger.er^.ion side of M>: peration). Lack of a deputy Iul Lten 
t»?coy.!panied in any case ; under the thrust of the T^rrett Report 
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and intensive thinking zn saanagecient) by the introduction of nev 
management ■ stylo?; for- libraries in the context of new-manageaent 
5; t y 1 p s f c- r 11 n i ve r s i t. i e s . 

Cue si-jn of the times and, despite the status of the 
Univerrity Librar i i>.n , of the erosion of his authority and power, 
Is the lack of direct access to the Vice-Chancellor compared with 
th::t enjoyed :0 yen re a 30, and in the r.e'.; universities in their 
early d-.ys '.'her. the second appointment made after that of the 
Vice-chancellor was often that of th* f ounddt ior. 1 it 1 i an ; this 
reflects the increasing - r?icle>:ity of the Vice - Chancellor ' s rele, 
*h» 'jrovth of !?.y.-rr f adri ni st: .Mti - r, in the university, th-:- 
dirr.i nishing funds available ?nd the essentially embattled 
L'^itioi: cf h'.ads of oil departme r.«- r intent c e curing adequate 
\^\\ d get 5 - 

There has been -< sh:ft fr _ . an ea^hasis on vol lection 
1. n 3 1 rt i r: j , p \ ". 11 " i ^ 3 0 i; of r e s c u r c e v a j 1 J e *•: j; e r t i s e , to h i c h 1 i g h t i n 5 
services to usom, conoer/r.rat i ng on this in an environment where 
w rrtrrje of complementary activities have 1 0 remedy shortcomings 
of provision, md makir.r this the .'riteria hy which the library's 
:tcl;l evement :>h'.vjl d judged . 

RESEARCH IN LIBRARIANSHIP 

P.t-r.^a r«'h :>nd 'lev - 1 : p me n ' hi lib :.ir i ?.nship ^nd information 
studir-r ir. the l:-.r;t thirty years, ha: f^rsi-:! ;i ruhr.tartj f 
the general r^nje :f Mb. uy development in Britain, These have 
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been reviewed by E.\ot, Lynch, llaquire and Moore among others 



the general b'-.dy of su.:h research v:her^ r.ot locally generated has 
been fvnde: 1 through a variety of channels. Some sources cf 
-Ire- h.-pp indi \it^- ^p«ri and the Finish 
ASLTB , especially in the area c 
t h •= D e p & : tm e v.- t ■: f E 'V : - ** 1 ; r. a n 5 1? c i e r. : e ' C T] ° * T u 
' t h *e C f f : c e of A r t s a n 3 * i b r r i e s * ■ t h ? v a r i 



T.i h 



special libraries: 
i w r r i *r - f D i v 1 s i t r; 
p Libr.-rv 



x - »- . c -^ot 1 ?.r. d • t h 



r : r:i, "he Medical ar^ Scientific SeF>ar:h 
*n ; e ins t An re ; the British Academy. Major centres 
Lr. library and information studies have been active 

;irch ?t. 



m n - u<i ■ 



C amb ridge 



:hen 



_ 1 1 Ks» >Mf 1*1 "t r* f*» -Tl f*» *" r ~i r- ■-. r~ V> 

Lcughbor :*ugh ; 

-operational research technique as applied to libraries . 
Lane-:, ?. ter; 

-library automation developments at Birmingham, Newcastle, 

Southampton , Beth and Loughborough; at City, Polytechnic of 

Central Lond..n and the Polytechnic of the South Fan*:, fill in 



-lux^n \?\* h :th-r a.- -tdemi: depar tn -nt s , schools of 
41 ibra r i< 'ish i p have been notable for undertaking research as a 
corv :ni t ant f teaching and Sh* f f i p 1 1 .od Strath-^lyde 

Uni „>■ i cities , L^-h- Polytechnic i h.« ?'ll*g* -f L i h r a r i <? n sh i p 
U:sl*s an-* t.h-' P ytechnic -f Ncrth London have pr.ve3 to be ir.ajo. 
centres t r i i r. * h 1 :* « p. p 

The funding there f ■: r e ha: been aval lab V- srd the publishing 
cutlr-tfi ther* range fr«*x learned library jcuinals, 1 i !. : a r i ar.5 b i p 



journals of the re^^ctiv^ a?r. itions and their groups, library 
school publishing programmes,- uri-eaich report series of 
sponsor ing organizations, commercial publishers suo h ■ s Library 
Ac c ■; o i it ion Publishing, Clive Eingley, Gover, Meckler, Mansell 
and the British Library itself. I have listed a selection cf 
,j fi^oni ^ n d rr: o r e s p h c i a 1 i f- : e d p u b 1 i c a t i c n s of p ct r t i c ular note 
*hc;;in-j both those receptive to * jholarly work and library and 
information, research. Hunn h;is edited a cc sprehens ive listing cf 
^11 th~ P-LESDP re-.-rtr up to 193S. ?-jfae universities publish 
their own % Revieus.' in which contributions by librarians 
occasionally appear but it is an indication of the situation that 
r.«-v 111:; Brians do not custorarily jive . : «n 'inaugural lecture', 

T h e p e r s o n rt e "3 * ? 1 t h a p o r o p r i a t e skills a n d c o o e t p r* e , : * r e 
also availobl* , an-- the congenial environment and receptivity of 
the prof essi mi to undertake .ind to incorporate fruits of 
research. It is als:> true that s library and information science 
is unusually receptive to the uulti-disriplinary approach' 
bringing together interests of specialists in many disciplines 
that library soho-ls in concert w:^h other academic departments 
can afford. Surveys of activities, monitoring and r.elf- 
iT.i n ition ;;hirh form h he substance ~ f ":>ny pr^j^otr p.-y large 
div:dpndr. in t-rmr "f effr.-'tiv* and efficient, servicer deriving 
fro lit t h e m . 
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SCOPE FOR SCHOLARSHIP 

I have dwelt at some length on the condition and constraints 
upon university library activity and functions during a prolonged 
period of depression, reductions, policy constraints-, and neu 
management s t y 1 e s 3 n d directives. It is ' 1 1 rr. e to d r a w s o m e of the 
points together and to see where scholarly activity remains a 
strength and opportunity, and also to see where the skills, 
energy and enthusiasm for scholarly activity havf- been channel ^ i 
in n e w directions. 

The annual reports of the various university libraries are 
variable ir. their form cf presentation some still retaining a 
fertility and sense of continuity that befits a traditional 
scholarly organisation retaining i: sense cf purpose and 
achievement:"; others reduced "t<y typescripts" without" spine" or rauch' 
consent beyond a brief result of the year's funding, processing 
and collection statistics. Those with any sense of formality and 
propriety still also list staff activities an:! publications. 
These show where there is personal membership of committees by 
library -~taff withir. :>utwith the university, in their 

prof es.- i ^ n a 1 and scholarly capacities, and alsc give an 
indication -.-.f the publishing range of rteff. About 40* cf purh 
publications relate to internal processes of the library (guides, 
} evi f=;/f. , L . , j . - p^wpc; ,1., -curse literature) or, asoro 

i-^p : rtnntly , to other library work where the university library 
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works in ->:r, jv.ri-rt.icn with cathedral 

11 hrari'-r , hut ?f th- rest tlv re is evidence of a range ■- f 

rictivity, for the rr.ost t .art by senior staff hut not entirely (and 

in r-.iMSf- i tancff s , the sane nair.es re*:ur from year to year) ; - 

i-: r.t ributions to library and information journals an<* 
conference pape r s presentee 1 end published ; 

textual and literary contributions to society publications 

in Engl i sh an '2 o the r literatures; 
printing hi s t "» ry and other * book ' sub j e c ts ; 
?y e n e a 1 c - i • * a 1 r.* t u d i e s ; 

local historical societies ar.d topics; 

local and regional historical and bibliographic studies; 
cartographic studies; 
bibl iography ' 

The distinction is dravm between scholarly work that 
supprrt.s and arises out ~f the n.:it.;i:e of the library's 
collections, ^nd research work that draws upon the professional 
s k ills ■._ f th ts :i t.a f f i n v #• v i e w i n g a n d p y o v i .1 i n g { n p w ) s <- 3 v i < <f ? - a n d 
£*. n a 1 v s e s o f t .. ; o r k v: e t h o d * 1 ** g y , often i n a tn e r e 1 y it: e c 1: n i s t i # * w 5< v 
An aradeiric library ought as a ratter of -c^rse er.:ur<= that itf. 
own operations are kept the subject of continuing review both on 
g v : u v: 1 o f -* f f i c i o ri •* \ } . ; ■ i d o o c t - e f f o c t i v e n c 5- s , and to ensure t h a t 
it maintains the highest level of service, awareness- ,-uwd self- 
iraprr. v-r>nr In r- o rVing it will ensure that it maintains i t 
plare ^s a para^yjnt or-jan zf the university. 

v;v. o r «- j" - 1 : 1 r - 'j : i n g u r •• d *■ : }■ e t h *• f <~ ■** • 1 *> ^ t i v i t y r f t.h r 
- >: . i :! '-• r. i " 1 i b r r i a r. , ■ : 1 j - - 1 : -pe *: * a 1 i s a t i on h ^ ri been t; h * 
t »- ur-hr t ^ne c f mode rn echo 1 :irly 1 ibrariansh ip , ( Kurrphr <: y :- 
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{19r.~M early on and others have written extensively on this); it 
i : where the librarian maintains awareness of materials and 
research in a given field and ensures a responsiveness to the 
r. e f> d r ' ■ f c a d m r *! c f i- ; ■ t h *: inr.titut.ic n a c t i v e i n t h e i r t. u r n a s 
teachers r. d r^-sear: h scholars. Such vo:}: is limited i n s n a g e 
*»f e^onoiTi j - dp^ression when collection building is hammered by 
peric u s 1 a r V of f u r. d s and '.?h e r * i mm e d i a t e n ° e d s h a v e a b s c 1 u t e 

in rt<-- h-tp^s of arademics rather than the librarian, gaps will 
inevitably appear :n lections as current academic specialisms 
p c e / a i 1 c v r - r 1 c r. g - t e r »r. collection-building. I n principle , 

^ <*- *■ }f* i ' i * c d f ■** X" ' ib r * t b a * b c* r o u 1 : ' 7 a 5- 



no 7b as for pre f ession^l skills but at a time of enforced 
reductions of staff (so that the more easily displaced library 
assis tantships are eliminated) subject staff are involved more 
heavily than they ought i": routine 'clerical' ucrk. 

In the ^ge of automated cataloguing, cataloguing itself and 
*- ?rrr-^ r-^r^ rv.hj^t <" 1 a r r. i f - rati on , is alf;r reduced t- 
c 1 <=■ r i c ~\ 1 r a tj tine 3 r. d * h is ** a r* " » 1 1 r- the a u b j e 7 1 s p e c i a 1 1 s t off 
*b ^ n direct contact r ;i*"h r:-.terir.lF that vas th<=- ha}] mark of the 

I a c a d e m i c 1 i b r a r i a n s h i p . 



i A 0 r 



Only !:. 
r»0 1 ;t i -»■:: .; s.-. 
^v 1 .:ult ir^ !. ud 



I j b r a r j e : \ • h e r ^ * h e r e 



o i 



i a 1 1 r. 



\ ^ nV k h \ s t c ~i "* .-. 1 mater i a 1 s , 



;.<lr t r,^-i:, art 



iumj a 




v a i o r 3 *** * *"3 e ™ i. c p i o r i t * * \ ".'h r c * o u it? n t s uh j c t c o 1 1 r * ^ t" i vi s r i r 
v. s e d o m t o v. c i v e 1 y i n r e s e zi r c h a t cl o c torsi 1 e y e ? , t. h er^ a 1 s c 
remains a primary scholarly role for the librarian, otherwise no 
1 one- i- . 

Given the problems of conservation in the larger and older 

libraries. management of books, r-c nuscr ipt s and archival 

materials al?o figures largely in the scholarly range of library 

duties - "5 * was the occasi on of a paper or. preservation in which 

H ;» * c 1 i f f e d ° 1 i v e r e '! the latest of his deliberations on the 

cchi lar . librarian where h- said.- 

"Perhaps the proper concern of librarians today should lie 
not with the possible demise of the booh but with the 
gradual di sappearance of the 'bookman' from the libroiy" 
: 1 9 9 ! ) ; 

and t ■ -regarding -the role trf the ---scholar in the --lihrraxy, having- *a: ■ 

" p a r t i a u I a r r f* 1 A v ?. p. c & in the c o n t e :: t of p r s e r v a t i r - 1; 
awareness ; of a IT professional librarians, these 'bookmen' 
knew about books and the need for conservation. They were 
the ones who pursued historical bibliography, promoted the 
private press movement, recognized the historical importance 
of bindings, and wer ^ dismayed by the decline in rh* quality 
of book-production through surh advances as perfect 
binding s M (1991). 

0 n e 5i c t i v i t y that h a £ grown in r e o e n t. y e r i r s ' r n s e r 
i nr t n;-*t ■ " ; r. whert- , er.peci ly in * ■ lyte ?hni , con? ider abl e 
effort h:is g^ne into enhancing the library'r; in:rt ruot 5 on s 1 role 
i»nd wher<=- the di viding line between teaching and ser> ice to use: 
is easily crossed. , n n"*:hev ^-n^or.s library exhibitions which, 
based on special c-l^-fi^nr ar * th* ] i !■ «■ , gi\<- r.*. r f , oh nut 4 *: t 
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deploy skills in handling materials highlighting historical and 
I I .^nn ivf* r rar i er , or cors* rvat i on problems . 

The introduction of computer systems has absorbed a vast 
amount of time and energy over the last twenty five years. It 
has fostered increased -reoperation between individuals and 
libraries, between librarians and computer managers, and schooled 
its practitioners in new skills and practices; it has also 
attracted considerable research funding and project support and 
has developed a respectable corpus of knowledge in its own right. 
Thf intact of automation library services ^nd procedure::- has 

b r - e n considerable so that training in respect cf automated 
sy:;tem*v an: 1 the a?c»-5sior. of TT activities in general hat; made a 
major focus cf recent continuing professional development for 
staff. It has nurtured a new field cf endeavour (and drawing 
upon deep l.v/ers of scholarly application} for librarians 
applying themselves t systems analysis and added a department to 
the management structure of th~ library, Reports rf projects and 
developments are legnlarly crvered in V i n e and Program . 

OTHER OUTLETS 

Example f of oth-r cutlets fcr research activity are 
^or <ol tar.cy ^-ejertr for sr-h b---'i tf r -.r tV- Pritifh Council and 
the Cversea- Development P»dnin i s t r nt ion (ODA) which directly and 
i n ~1 i re<: 1 1 y r<* Britain'', pr og - amirf- of ' Vtr rs^arj aid both tc 
""ur.tries in the fen* :nweM th ( . g . Nigeria, !*>ny^, M^l:yria, and 



in the Caribbean) and in rjeneral {in particular. in the Middle 
East an 3 Indonesia}. • ,*re library development overseas is 
concerned, British academic librarians from university and 
pclyt.-ohnic backgrounds, libraries and library schools, have been 
prominent in this work, and they have participated quite fully in 
similar work fcr Unesro, even despite the recent long period 
an - Britain withdrew from Unesco's genera! programme. The 
study by Carpenter Davie s Associates (l?9l) explore.- the UK 
professional resource in great detail and identifies a 
considerable range of specialist areas nf application in library 
and information science (library automation. cataloguing, 
collection management, building planning, etc) as well as key 
areas such as strategic planning and management at. national and 

— - - -'-'p-^at., rn-et -research and 'netv?c'rk.'ih3. 

What perhaps gives the current tone to the survey is the 
statement: 

"The importance cf overseas work for library and information 
servicer as 5 n:er.nr of professional development 'or -taff' 
establishing overseas links and of developing corpora- 
reputation ve.re j=irivAn<-*H =>c- v^.r,,,.., ^ _ ^. . . 



work... The tr^nd, hov^ver, i 
■v':/.! ft itir; staff tr b* -^t'^t.i 



advanced as reasons for interest in overseas 



an increasing number of 
win p.=si * work for the- r 



ins ti tut ion . " 

Th- Europe^ ^rnmisri-r. hrs -,ho involved British librarians 
in a -.7irle range rf library and information project;-, and current 
initiatives include - --ries Df rohemes :»f cooperation bet^en 



in-ritutior.£ of t!v> n-iri,!! n~ i gn , f t . r < , rtf . f ., rh p , rtn , r , in 



?3 



newer members [e.g. coll abo ration between libraries in Britain 
with th-~?- & in Greece c r Portugal ) and between partners in the 
Hi et and T " s t m European ~ ^ o 1 *; n , P o ^ n i ~i ^ n d Hungary, T b ^* ^ 
projects: involve groups of staff rather than just individuals 



w--rki r.g 



consult, a n t s 



The British Library requires consultant's work for its own 
pe»: prog r ?. tr, m e s c:lor,:5 ide the PfcDD function already mentioned, and 
many individual organisations invite consultants tc advise them 
> ~ d e v e 1. r e n t £ » o » o the T * i h* r a r T 9 i f L a rn b e t h Palace ( t h e 
Arohbishop ~ f Can be rbury ' r: official h'^ej , the W^llccrce Institute 
for the Hist:ry of lie di cine. 

The r ~ le c f the Library Councils has a 1 s been touched upon; 

tl'/'j 1 '; : * i " i t" i 0 - 1 f r r] '/ ; ; f ; n n 2 T; d i V i d U a 1 ^ P, s u 1 t a n t s 

Pcference should air:.-, be made **o- the various interest groups 



* 4- K 



he Librm 



.r.sor i at 1 on v oth^r professional bodies ( CC01 



COPOL, Aslib), and organizations such as the MAP.C Users group and 



r c a r. j r a t i op s 



k i r. a 



the- book trade , whor 



■: r g = n i r a t i ? n a 1 =t n d z o m ir. i 1 1 e e s t r u o tares i n v o 1 v e a o a d e m i o 
uibrarlans along with rthors and for which work of a professional 
nature is undertaken voluntarily (and with the support of the 
?. n d i • r i '1 • \ "! 1 r ' 1 i !: r -i r i ' ^ ) *" c f u r t h r - r p "t r t ^ u 1 i r n r * d a r< d r * ] e s : 
^p^cialist groups in the fields of Art, Music, Law, Medicine, 
0; ? <-r;t -si i i-t ii.d ■-♦l,<i ' i' *' *• r + .'1^. f : ; the Rare P.ok:; Tuoui and the 



Libra— Hi: t — 



• ■ r- 



1:. L-ictur- k 
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University, College & Research Group; and the Catalogue & Index 
Group at work throughout the last twenty five years involved with 
the net/ cataloguing and MARC formats, filing rules and automated 
systems , the design of OPACs and strategics for use of on-line 
systems, a focus of research and sounding board for the more 
research oriented programmes of the Library Schools and other 
t' rg-rnizat i ons mentioned earlier. Activities in these areas (and 
in union ?.f fa: rs , although f ccurse, only rne or two members 
represent their colleagues at national meeting?; of the 
apf-^prir.t.e union bodies) serve with the other indication- of .-: 
greater j: rof es ional i sm to confirm that there is no lack of 
opportunity by which academic librarians are able to develop 
their skills. 



THE MODERN SCHOLAR LIBRARIAN 

The argument set: forth above s h c w s both t h e o r e d i c s m n t o * 
the library end the university in holding their cwn as viable 
institutions in \ih a t ! i a s become an extreme e c o n o m i c a n d n c 1 i t i c a T 
«*1 i mot*-- c the c jn:- tr?;i nts on the Ifhr^ri-n, an individual. 
Th* work of the librarian continues unabated <nd is subject to a 
::-.r, r>* r/^ss»:res and opportunities- Under this growth and 
L-::pansion, t.V- d-m^nds put upon a 'manager' challenge or:l 
f.upf ! ;*r.t the f ■ ^^i^n-.l vi*-w the librarian as scholar. The 

profession:.! \\/it*)r» ■: f fhe work, the research-driven 1- velopmentr. 
t.h !t ••:nd---in library pc : i -y-rcaki ng absorb much timr and manage- 



mont attention; they als: give every opportunity for continuing 
development and insights: but they consume much of the time of 



hard-pressed staff alec straining to meet service-demand, 



stress 



in library r .'or k is very a p p a r e n t and the revs rds themselves for 
individual interest? are hard-won, more personal than customary. 
! r eiit and achievement earn recognition but scope foi formal 
p r o rr. o t i o n s re a ins n a r r o v . 

/Is ;,*e 1 1 =i r; the U n i v * r s i t y Librarian's annual r e p o r t re f e r r e d 
to above, indications regarding fch~]arly research activities, cr 
the !ack of them, c^n be ^r?v, T n from both particulars of pes-.ts 
r. • 1 *.'*"■ v t i r . t; ] ; ' » 1 v c o n d i t i o n s of a p p c i n t m e r. t ' c f a c a d e m i c s t a f f , a n i 
f r VT; i n t e r v i e t , , t s { w h e re, in m 1 r o * n e v e r i e n c e t h e o j e s t i o n d o e s 
get asked}. Afort frT the general re'iuirerent of .i * good 
degree 'in the post-particulars, and space for recording a list *f 
pvh 1 *. o-t \ -ns i r. tV rpp 1 ic at ion , there is a surprising lack rf 
any formal r- 'iu i *- ■- ne p t fcr research interests, nor does there 
r.eeir, be t- be any guidance on the subject in the guideline 
fcr p r o m o t i o n / i n c r e m e n t o 1 s u b m i s s i c n s and the d o c u m e n t a t i r« n 



npanyinr- -,pi;rairnl practices: ncr 



1 h ,o r e a n y r p e c i f i c 



r e f v r * n c e ** it i n o pp r c v c d s t u d y leave ? c n d i 1 1 ^ n s . The 
appraisal 3rd rth*r guidell iv £ dc make refeiencr t. 'ontinuing 
profess! o n n 1 * e v e 1 o r: m e n t n e e d 5. a r. d interests that •;■ rise f r cm 
1 i * -'• i J *> 1 r;*'- !*!*y v- r :v.;.;iy seen as a *-k<Mi r*> ccgnit ion 

promotion-t7^rthir.ess where promotion Itself inevitably 



ope for 



fe- 



ci ma i higher 



with their academic 



acsdenic relations in th 



deferred) . There if mere likely to he reference 

leave, (-in 5 even financial support; vh-re 

2'ualif 1 nations are being pursued. 

A i- a 1'r:i'i c library staff en jay parity 

: o 1 1 e ag u * s and benefits of s o c i , 
Staff Club and at departmental committees, at Boards of Stud- 
where library interests are not neglected, are not to be 
underestimated; involvement in boo* selertion ar.d the inevitable 
i:: - fc]eror " f negotie.ting reductions in periodical, subscriptions 
put the library on his mettle. These relations are all 'p.art 
of the job' as are any contributions to library instruction and 
b ibl i ograrh i c as r i c ' * 

i!b«(> J j f- r 
con.-e rned. 



star, re (-./here small gratuities and honoraria 
activities of the acader.ic department 



The 'image' of the academic librarian 



- ' - - - - 1 - - £ J J ; c 1 o; r i * a tier. 

iri = r. -i g e ^ ^ n t t r jets d i m i n i r-: h e ?• t h «=- 1 -> v *~ =, 
the institution. Pr?m.-tior. 



ft i vi t i th •:■ 



easing n*<*c* to nie'-t: 



T ,:!:r;,ry a** ltt ..m t:. which ".?:.■:> have 
rh-i: w?r!: f-r lark : f ^r.ri-^' *c 



ry or a 1 ; & rtwent ' -f 
r:ret 1 on.-v.ry r-.v^rirr are •: 
r.vre-: iivj^y -irrumr ?r Jh*3 by 
7 * n a o f * e n t an d * ]- * u n i o n t } f r 



M:t r i but inc 



f f r t! 



h a * i 



"* v j s i n -j Ty t <- u b ] « j 

TV C v- ^ •? r . ^? ■ s ... ^ 
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s c o p e for personal rae r it awards an d prcrr.ot ion is increasingly 
dependent upon vac anc : arising - and uhere these dc ari^f , 
position? are cften fr;:en a :i d subject t :» re-structuring 
arrangement: . 

The general imp res.- ion is that a h ighe r degree vould give 
aoa^Ti: librarians :r.:re credibility v;ith academic 0( 1 1 eagu^r- 
than the Fellowship of the Library Association. 

CONCLUSION 

The record of professional achievements cf British acai-jini.: 
librarians a*: unlv^.rcit j and r ■: lyt chni ?n an: 1 s "h ; : I ? -f 

librarians.hi p is extensive; publication of reports and studies 
:■ :•!*:* inues un ibated an? *on f '-ren-"*- s uherf discourse is presented 

• drrrd discuss-ef prod, iterate. Tor the~ T^rsrparry - the'se ar e 

vcrth-.:hil<-- professional pr-pors and the p r f ~ s s i o n as a *ohc!e 
benefits considerably by their presentation and even as 
pub 1 i c at i :n: their irr.poet rn *h" o o of library d^-el opment is 

noteworthy. Set against the academic record and! the 

institutional her « fit th-ir impact is not nearly so great . The y 
are not substitute for collection d e ve 1 opir.ent and that grasp and 
5 :::^-t - >:p ?. o iv\a - i r, of : 1 f- ro ~y and r. oi <-nti f ; v<- sources tVut 
\;n d orpins r. : larrhip . 

Tn^vitah.y, «-h* j: v- : r. u r o s that turn a university library 
ir.r.r a mere servi-f- ir-::t of the institution, and vhich 

require it sorv<* efficiency ?n-^ r : st- icocun ** ir.g claiming 



resources only ar one of several claimants on a diminishing good, 
hav: brought about a change in perspective as to the place of a 
library in the university. It serves an academic need but no 
Icr.jjr :lhirz wholehearted academic support; it is vulnerable 
beraur.e it is perceived as an expensive service having a high 
l^vel cf staffing, and expensive demands {on computer costs, 
sheer expenditure on materials, accommodation; that constantly 
obscure the true worth to the institution of the library service. 
It is held that the university library is k the jewel in the 
rr-.wn' to be pr-te^t^ against the full weight : f cuts, but it is 
ils: '.-bed tc !. e the gcose laying 'golden eggs' in terms cf 
chargeable servicer that -ar rr--^v c .r c"-s*-s. The d i st r act i -sr. f 
supporting <=uch services, the loss cf staff autonomy, and the 
r.eed t: concentrate on p r s si ng and hm:* eb^eping duties > has 
levered the role cf academic librarians in th<=- ey^* nf ncctdemic 
?• 1 1 HAguA? , The library has generally 1: e c o m - subservient t : the 
a.-'Tidemic g-'-als of the institution rather than remained an egrsl 
p.-rtner In ^■;p-. rt i r.g th* c -h ~ I arsh i r cf «~he institution. 

Th* ^r-: J iti:n *f the sch : 1 ar- " ibrar i --.n survives - r 1 y in th* 
lar-j.-st 1 i u i.arinrr (these of national stature in the Divisions -f 
the British T^h-ary and the -ther 7-pyright libraries) ard t: 
r o r* e ° x t e n t ; * h c r * ^ ~ • f n :■ i o r. a 1 s f :. t u r ' r \ " h r t h e P LP C P n d 
rhr- libraries :>f thr- .Pchc-ls cf Slavonic an-1 Past European 
?tudi~* 3rd -^f Oriental ar.' 1 ftfricr.n Studior- -;t tlv University :,f 



I- en:! on and in the group of the largest: libraries in. the UK - at 
the John P. y lands University cf Manchester Library, at the 
Brotherton Library, University of Leeds, at Glasgov; and Edinburgh 
Universities, and at ether institutions where specialist 
materials and collections generate direct scholarly *.:ork by 
librarians-. The annuo! reports of these and many other libraries 
record the fruits of schol r.t \y \7~trY* hy members cf staff whose 
v.r:>- T rt ah 1 n gs go : the rwi se unr ema rbe i pr r f e s s i or. al 1 y but ~.:h i eh 
Lerve directly the acadexic needs and development of their 
institutions and in -i gen-ral way further the cause cf 
? :Lo 1 a r ship . 

On .i personal n : t e , I may record my ~\rn Miar.bs for th«* 
opportunity to give this paper both to the ACP.L for inviting me 
and to my librarian for unreservedly allowing it as. the natural 
v-~ rb ■- f a me~b-r : f staff at a university library in Britain 
today encouraging that "growth in professional knowledge and 



d v A 1 p r* ^- r. t " ' P *" ~ * " ^ 1 r ' n e ** r ■ r r a r * * f ~ r .- ^ n t r i *** u t i * r. t ~ i b * 
research if not academic scholarship. 
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Research and Academic Librarians in Africa with Emphasis 



on Kenya 
J.M. Ng'Ang'A 



Introduction 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to be among the 
international Librarians f ,:hc have been ir.v'.wed to present papers 
to this p onferen~e. The topic given to me is Research and 
Aoaderi:' Librarians in Africa wi th emphasis on Kenya. In pre- 
paring this paper, I sought information from colleagues in 
Eastern and Southern Africa and II est Africa. I received a good 
response f r r. m I 1 a s t ^ r n ? n d Southern A f r i r .=» , and only «: n e from W e s t 
A f r i c a . 

The growth of Universities in Africa begins with the adop- 
tion of the Acquith report, in 1945- by the British" Government. 
The objectives to. establishing Universities in the British 
Colonies, indicated the report, w?.s to r«r<- --.te institutions t :« 
which the c o 1 c n i e s , a f t e r the f : r s t s t a g e r f d e v e 1 p m . e n t , w c u 1 d 
!<~~>: fr s r the proHuc* i on >: f iron and women with standards of Publi- 
c *rvlr'A =»nd capacity for leadership which self-role would 
require. The report recommended set tin j jp of University 
fell eg e s \ rV. i -* h t h ^ u g h t h e y v ^ u 1 d n ^ t r » w a r d - J e g r s , \ ? c • 1 1 d be 
provided with r*^ohing strength, buildings and o*her element? f 
material hackgroun d "h '■ ~h vouH ^a:^ them nn an equal footing 
with thr> Western Universities. 1 Among the M^m^n*:? of material 
b a ? Vr g r c u r d * ; -i r the University Libraries. 

•5 C 



The first Colleges based on the Asquith report were 
establ ished between 1946 and 1948 in Sudan, Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast (now Ghana) and Uganda. 

In Kenya, University education until 1 9 G 1 was offered at 
Hake re r e University College ir Uganda. Ir. 19£1, the Royal 

Technical College in Nairobi was granted University College 
status and cfforel degrees of London University. In 19^0 , the 
University College, Nairobi became a full University and in 1 Q "72 
Kenyatta University ^olleg^ was <- s tabl i shod as :t constituent 
College of the University of Nairobi. 

F ~ '~ 'a '■• -""jde jr. d a half University of Nairobi and Kenyatta 
University Crllpge remained th° only institutions offering higher 
education in r>ny*. In mid-1980's Kenyatta University College 
was upgraded to a full University and two mor* Universities were 
established, nar.ely !Ici univerr-i ty and Egerton University. Th* - - 
in^rease of Universities has r-vulted In an increased number of 
c fi^eri 4 - ' and a 4 : present there are over 40,000 students in all 
Universities . 

* s ? r a l»y M a i e no t e s in his p a p e r Thp Library in the 
Ur. 1 ve i r : t y C i^nun i f y , ? t.h*-: ^ * n t r a 1 r ^ 1 * o f Un i vers i ty T.i b r a v i r - r 
in African Universities has b*en firmly recognised under the 
cansti tut i err that esrahlish the Universities. In Kenya, and the 
-^st Tf Africa, rhe M ni varsity Librarian is a lull menher -f 
£enat« ani j s r .s: m^jor a^ad.-p- i ** r.i t toe s The Library ir 
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recognised as an academic department and senior professional 
staff aro employed under the Academic Terms of Service. As such, 
Librarians =tre expected to undertake research in addition to 
performing their other professional functions. 

In African Universities, research is seen as a major 
function of the University. The purpose, Ionic, content and 
method of research in African Universities was extensively 
di reused in a Conference on Af ri can University Tomorrow ^ in late 
f: 0 ' s a r. ri **. h e *~ e v/ as o v e r T .. T h e 1 n i n c consensus t h a t research \! a s 
c c n p 1 e *? e n t a r y t ? t ^ a c h i n g . The legislation e s t a h 1 1 r h i n r ? A f r i c n 
Universities emphasize the function of discovery, transmission, 
?r.d p rr servTition cf knc^l *= ge as a r:aj:r activity of the 
University. Section 4 ( i } ' d } of K e n y a 1 1 a Un 1 v e r s i t y re c u i ^ e t h e 
University- : 

"to participate in the discovery, transmission, and 
p»:hr:rv:.tion of kno r .:l * dge and to stimulate rultural end 
i .it*^! 1 1 4 f e ~- f t h e ^ r» ^ i ° t *■ * " 1 

With this bneke r^ur: '1 , T .<'c sh:*ll rc\* 1 v s b it i&r.v.pr r< : !at<=-d tc 
? e ° e a r c h =md Academic L 1 b r ? ri ins. 



RESEARCH AND ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS 

The discussion that f ollovs , rotates around i number of 
:iuestionr. 1 -h T w.-.r a-b^d discuss, namely, whether our 

librari t ri r hive hc-n a r< i «* p ■hp - ' : u *=» r s f u 1 in r^searrh and 
publishing; the bind of sapper* = nd ^r. *cu r agement r-ica ^emi 
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institutions give to their librarians for this activity, the 
percentage of librarians engage in research and the type of 
topics which are popular with researchers. I am also required to 
discuss the role technology plays in research as well as secrets 
for s v. "* c a e c. j_ n research If any or reasons wh v the v h a v e n o t 
^ u c "* e e d G '1 

As indicated earlier, librarians working in University 
Libr^ri^f. hc.ve academic s^atu c - and as a result they have to 
publish t.z comply with the full implications of academic status. 
In Gha::a and Nigeria this requirement has be^n w^ll complied with 
and librarians have undertaken research and published in both 
local an:! international journals. 

T n Eastern n d Southern African P e g i o n , research a n 3 
publishing is not as extensive as it is in the Uest Africa. 
There h^s b c en some amount of publishing of articles in the local 
Library Assoc 1 at i on Journals which are published irregularly. A 
number of University Libraries have also published in-house 
occasional documents mainly bibliographies. The bulk of 

publishing however has been in the form of Proceedings of 
^or'or'-rri^ ; fr-minnrs and Wcrkshftps publish^ by th^ local 
Library Associations or by the German Foundation for 
International Development . 

On the wholtr all Un i v- • r s i t i '-■ s give support and encouragement" 
t^ their librarian' + vr " v -rt ik^ r^r^ir.-h and publish. Tn *v?h 
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University there is usually a Research and Conference Travel 
0 r a n *■ A. 1 1 r> r =* t i o n C o mm i t t e e * ?h j o h consider s a n rl g rants r e s e a r c h 
funds to all those r ,7hc apply, including librarians, provided they 
h v e o v i o h 3 e research project and of course this is subject to 
availability of funds. Librarians are also encouraged to seek 
f i p*r.'- 1 a 1 support from research funding agencies such as Kenya 
National Science Council or the International Development 
Pec^arct Council ( ID£C ) . Unfortunately, not many librarians have 
taken advantage of such funding. 

In accordance vith their '"Terms and Conditions" of employ- 
rent, academic st?.ff are eypect.ed to tak^ rabhatical leave every 
three to five years depending on the rules of different 
Universities. Staff wishing to take sabbatical leave have t. r. 

produce research project tliey wish to undertake. TTni yprsi t.y 
Librarians ?re also eligible for such leave. In the University 
of Zimbabwe several staff have been enabled to take such lea-/**, 
T 7 h i 1 e n ? s . b b ?: t i c - ] 1 p a v & t h *=■ v a r e also p r o v i d d w i t. h fir. a n i a 1 
support for research assistance and "-"qui sit: or* of documents. 
The University Librarian, like all University Professors, i s 
jiven an annual research grant. 

A* ;s ^rv-rging in **his discussion, the number of librarians 
engaged in research is very r* ir a 1 1 and varies f r rin nil tr about 5" 
of the librarians in different Universities. 
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Where research has been undertaken one finds that the most 
popular topics include bibliographical control; user nee3s 
surveys- historical development of libraries: book production; 
publishing and acquisition; rural 1 i brar iansh ip ; school 
1 ibrari ansb ip ; information needs to unsighted and roanpower 
training and development. One or t\?r. ] ibrarl^n^ havr- ventured 
into none 1 ibrar iansh ip topics. The Kenyatta University Deputy 
Librarian P.N. Ndegwa undertook research in the problems of house 
tr aids and p u b 1 i s h e d in her finding? a b o o k entitled " Hal d s : 
Blessing c r Plight . M F- h e '■■ 1 s o ~ o n t ;: i h u t e £ n. a n n u a 1 article o n 
Literature Publication in East Africa to the Journal of 
Con-^on wp a 1 1 h literature . t i h r a r : e s a n d L j t fi r a c y h a f a ] <: r« 
featured research topic in a number of countries. Development 
of National Information and Informatics Folicies hctve seen a 
number of publications. 

Ur:e of technology in research has been minimal. liber* 'is in 
t-* c- rr t- J\ f r i 3 r ° s ^ a r c h and r u b- "1 i c a i o n s a r a a n u s t f r> y a o p c i n 1* r*: ^ n t s 
and pr- m.- t : ons , the situation in Eastern and Southern Africa is 
r 1 j ? h 1 1 y '1 i f f e r * nr. In m o s t U n i v e r s i t i e , r e r- a r c h a n d 
'^publication'- have not b^en demanded although this situation i c 
'"hanging nl^x-ly. At Kony-.tla Univr-rr-ity it h.= s n^v bee"> ^«-cided 
that this \n 1 1 b^ re qu i re d for appointment s ■"» r p r-'-mr- 1 i on s t o 
p o r t r Zi v v f. % c- r * c - 1 .- r + T. '' v 1 r . r i .". n . 

Ar: indi-^tec". r^re^ amount ~f r e r e ~\ r c h and publishing h r : 
*.ak^ri rlac. t but it : r ** r - ,v; + hat *"her<*' i. r *i 1 ■* t r room 
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left. Consequently* on ^ o u 1 d not say vh e t h e r w e have been 

PUf:r^f>H f ul * r nor. 

A number of reasons have contributed to lack of success in 
r--* ■■«■• s r~ l publication by academic librarians and in fact by 

;»!! types : f librarians in Africa, Th°se include lack of '.:ell 
t r r * \ <- 'I s 1 a f f in r e s e a r c h m e t ho d r ] o g y , i n a d equate s t a f f i n g * t 
professional levels, lack of research facilities and resources 
such as equipment, literature, funds and in some institutions 
conditions and terms of service, 

L^ck of research tradition among the majority of senior 
University Library c 'taff is perhaps the m a i r. hindrance towards 
effective research and publishing, H^uev^r , t~> be fair to th^m 
1 * e h a s - 1 v d d *■ h rt t the i* rohl c t 1 i ^ s in the ~.. T a * * *• h * ■ \ • r- *r ~ 
trained. Majority of them took their professional training in 
i n s i" i t u t i -~ n s w h r - e a research m t h o d r 1 c g y course v ;. o n e *■ r e r 
t-iv.ght. This has t: a situation where many librarians Me 

n o t able h " 1 1 e a v i * V " *** r < j »*■ .*> r ** h p r o p ^ !- a ? This : n * *• f 

person is n 1 s o n <~ t likely to give any 1 * a d e "* s h i p o r cj i; i d a n c e in 
rese : ir"h ~<v:p! A d uith this problem, ir.^st 'ibrv-; hct\»- 

i 1 1 *' '1 e ] u *• t. - p - o f e s s 1 :> n 1 s t a f ^ ' .*h ~ h ? v ^ t ^ 17 o r k 1 : n ~ k ~ u v s . ? ' ■* r t 
libraries *re : r o n for n ?. hrurs ?i during trrm ti^«. Due t ~ 

rtaff shortage, it is not possible to release professional staff 

th r ~ - i r * ; r " r y f " n t 1 .■. r *~ * ?" n n d e r t a he research. 

Frustration u y th & Univ^r^ity administrator^ in some 
Universities has been ^bs-rved or -i demoMvating foct:r i-z the 
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fallowing c :mt tr e n t f r c ir r r> 3 1 e a g u e ani respondent t 0 m y 

c u e s t i r n n 0 i r e i n d i c atec; * 

" T ; ;ith regard to your inquiries, I very much regret to inform 
you th :i- because of the continuing negative disposition of 
the University administration towards the Library staff vis- 
avj s their conditions of service, our senior staff are so 
demoralised that their desire to publish has dropped to the 
3 r\:a ft ebb . " 4 

Lu o V i 1 y for v s in Kenya this is n 0 1 a p rubier . 

o r r - 0 1 h - d e m c t i v ;•. * i r, g f .r^c r is the "act t h a t research and 
p u b 3 i c =i t i o n s h a v e not b e A n demanded i n m o s t Universit i e s a s 
criteria for app i n trrents :r promotions. This situation is 
however chang ing . 

Lac v of f u n ^ s for r e s e a r o h i ^ a m a j o r p r ob 1 e not only for 
1 1 b r a r i a n s b u t for or h e r : i : : d e m i o s a ^ w ell. 

Th^re are very few libraries that are up t 1 ^opp"M c ^ with 

t e c h n o 1 o g i p s . A n d wh e r r . t b * y r i r * t h e r 0 r e p r ^ b 1 e « °- f . :h i h 

render then 1 e s s e f f e c t i v ^ T n response to ?. cpj e s t i c r n a i r e sent 

in 1 9 ft 8 t r 1 " b ■ * '« r 3 e s receiving journ a ] s u p p n >- 1 fro?, the ft m e r i 0 r . n 

Association for th- Advancement of Science fAAAS), th* following 

s t a t A t r n * f. '.'^r^ri ? A !r t h s i t u a t j o r vp-tv w e 3 1 1 - 

"Of th* 1 74 libraries that responded only about half of them 
had working photocopying rr-iohinff at the time. llany of them 
had mi^rof i lro/f ioh'- capability, but, as one Librarian 
rep 1 r t e d the equipment is avail able but not, funj^tjj ,r 'ng 
b e c a u s ~- o f lack of supplies . " r 

ft r'lvv^y dune by A A AS in 1 9 0 1 on C^-!ip^.in- and CD ROM capability 
in n v k> - ? m h 3 r ? n African j! n I v h r r : t y and ^ e s g a r oh L i b r a r i e s 
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indicates there is a minimi! technological capability. A few 

University Vlhraries have one or tv?o micro-coroputerr most of 

vhich ar^ used for the periodical sections of the libraries. 

I, lbro~i "O' *:pp re c i 1 <*■ f h ? ■ patent 1^1 information technologies have 

but du* t - * financial and other problems, it has not been possible 

to a"-*;uire ther. This survey highlights the problems v/hich those 

f .:i-th computers have faced such as inability to choose the right 

hard and softwares, installation problems, maintenance, and las'k 

of spaces. Host African Librarians lack basic training in 

"r:^.pMt-r Vn^vledge. In this area, the pro bier. of African 

T.ibrarian has been well put by Wilson Aiyepuku in a n^per to an 

IDPC Workshop in March, ~ 

"Third world information professionals and academics have to 
practice, their prof essions a.g ajLn s t . e v.e r u lie 1 it? i n q. o d d s . th at often, 
force them to ponder the relevance of their calling in the face 
of monumental development challenges. The situation is 

evacerbated by the over-increasing tempos cf change and advanr^s 
in information related technologies. Among the developing 

regions, African countries -ire, without dt-ht the least equipped 
to evaluate and adapt su«"h advances and charge in the context of 
their developmental r r i o r i t j e s . " r " 

A i y<=-pu V: -i -»dd<= th'* V Mv*y n*-" A . help -.n =i c r .n*iniK' i i c ' b-:i-i~- 

hr-lp that ic ri^signe''^ t<- sharpen numerous blunt edge:: in the 
p v .;'-!■. 1 i- f the information professions in Sub-Saharan Aft ic .." 
This sit t* t : ;■ n is still t r u e t. o d a y . : ; * i * t h e A c A 9. r- : i r v 1 v 
cbs^rves, *■!> r - ■ ha r :r Afr^=sn T ."'hrar:an still requires a^-'i^ 
.-ir 4 training on r'sru^s pertaining th^ acquisition, 

i r.^t al 1 at * --.n an- 1 u t i 1 i r \t f . or. of microcomputers and CT-Pfv: 
d r i v r- ••; r - - - . 



n ver f h ** last few y e a r s , short courses 5 n use c f m i c r o - 
computers and especially the use of CDS-ISIS software have been 
organised and within the Eastern and Southern African Regions 
t h e i is .? r c r e of p e o p 1 ri with f. o m e b a s i c knowledge T h ° f u t 1 j r e 
rs far =■•• training is concerned is bright. An M,Sc. :ourse in 
information science has been started at the Universities of 
Tbadan and Addis Ababa. In Kenya r Faculty of Information 
£ r« j #a r. r .- ; )v s been established Moi University while Automation 

bourses are taught at the 'listers of Library Studies Programmes 
"it r*nyat*a University, A society known as KENTSIS has been 
established w i t h a m e n b ^ r s h i p r. r. n 1 s t i n g a f I . i b r a r i a n s f r o m 
i n ~ t j t. ' : *■ 1 o :» * \: s i n g ** h U ^ ** o r* P ? - 1 p I c s o f t *. a r 

Ap?rt from having no information technology capability, the 

Afrj-"~*r Vn:^ei^>ty !jbra"ie* fa--e" another major i i oblem of lack 

-> f fM^-r^nt r e s p a r ^ h material, Host 1 i b ^ a r i e s d n o *■ have current 

3 o u r n a 1 , c ~< r. *1 t - h ^ y h '? v •=» n o t h - A > them for sever a 1 y e a r r , h?. P : . ! T . 

Nwafor*' observes in his paper "Funding for University Libraries 

ir TV I VJ^r"** 1 " s th« A r r ? n U r -. v ^ r s : t y Tibra^ie: are per rhed 

on 12 r a ~*. i o i o ^ . H r ' c^*r ^ n o c r i v ■ 

" T n * r i ~ ** , o i'i * i.i 1 d g c s t e p f u r t h ri r t ■: o a y t h a t t hi ^ 

necessary factors required for the declaration of a ! 4 ibra*y 
•t t_ p y c - f c a i~ ^ p « » r ' r e in p ] a ~* ,:j " 

With this Vind - *~ <~ i <-»: -it : -n : { r * w. t nd*r that '-'.vim research ha.? 

In conclusion, 1 wish t: mention that in Sfite of Mv- gV"":y 
r:-i t u a t i on ■ p 1^1 ne d a b " -*e , t h^=- f n * r t r ^ 1 s b r '! ** h t 
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I hope this paper will motivate our American colleagues to 
sympathin^ T .:ith our problem and ".nine to our aid as we struggle 
not only to undertake research and publish but also in providing 
an effective service with inadequate resources. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, LIBRARIANS AND RESEARCH IN INDIA; 

AN OVERVIEW 

P. B. MANGLA 



IMPORTANCE OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

A University is rightly described as a community where 
scholar: and teachers are the head, student? are the body and the 
library its heart. Tf the community is to perform its functions 
properly and efficiently its heart must then be strong and 
efficient in its functioning. Thomas Carlyle was not 

exaggerating when hp described a "true university a library of 
books." Sir Charles Robertson, a fcrirer distinguished Vice- 
Chancellor of one of the modern universities in England was 
expressing the same ide~ in another way when he said 'that if he 
uftrp - dictator, he would reduce the time devoted to lectures to 
a third of that usually occupied by them and insist on the. 
students spending three hours every day in the library. ' l 

In India the i m n o r t =» n c e of library in u Diversity education 

lus fcor.r. often er.yphasi7*d by educationists, librarians, scholars, 

education commissions and committees. To quote from the Feporr 

<~ f th* F s^hafcri shnan Commission on University Education (1950}*-: 

"The 1 i b r =i r y is t he h * ^ rt. of all th e Un i ve rr i t y ' s wo rV ( 
directly so, as regard its research work, and indirectly as 
regards its educational work which derives its life from 
research work. Scientific research needs a library as well 
•if it? laboratories, while for humanistic research the 
library is both library and laboratory in oip. Training in 
high-r brancher. rf learning and research is mainly a 
question of learning how to use the tools, and if the 
library to- Is are not. there how con the student learn tr nr* 
then? President Truman's Commission en Higher Education 
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says, v The library is second only to the instructional staff 
* n its importance for high quality instruction and 
research.' Both for humanistic and scientific studies a 
first class library is essential in a university." 

Similarly the Kothari Commission on Education in its Report 

s u bn> i 1 1 * d : n 1 5 6 further emphasized the importance of libraries 

in higher education. To quote: 3 

"Ho University, college or department should be set up 
without taking - int i account. its library needs in terms of 
staff, books, journals, space, etc. Nothing could b^ rcre 
damaging to a growing department than to neglect its library 
or to give it a low priority. On the contrary, the library 
should be an important centre of attraction on the college 
or university campus." 

DEVELOPMENT OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

Since the university library functions, as an integral p*rt 
of t.V- University, i tr r< r^wth and development is solely dependent 
upon the. growth and. .development .of the educational and research, 
programmes of the university as such. It would, therefore, be 
relevant: to briefly describe the development of university 
education in the country. 

Though the present university education system in India in a 
way has hardly any link with our ancient or medieval centres of 
learning yet ir is essential to m^r.ti sr. that such centres nf 
learning di^ 1 exist in the country since very early times. The 
P a r i shad s o r a s s o c i a t i o rs s f B r ah am int? learned in V e d a s a n d 
Dharam Sutras ar.t racte -1 .fi go"- -1 number of students who were 
i n * * r p s t e d in y u i r n 7 V" n •: f . : 1 e d g e . La 1- e r 0 n we ! 1 o r g a n i ."ted 
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centres of learning at Taxi la and Nalartda in the North, Vallabhi 
in Kathiawad and Kanchi in South were great centres of learning 
in the country. Among other centres of learning may be mentioned 
Odentapuri , Jagaddale (both Buddhist; and Ujjain. Ujjain, the 
capital --f Avanti, war noted for secular learning and specialized 
in economy and mathematics. 

While some of these centres of learning in the East and 
South continued their work throughout the middle ages, the Muslim 
rulers en"** on r-.tged the est ?hl i r, hni r -r t of colleges 'mad rasas) at 
places such as Lahore, Ajmer, Delhi, Lucknou, Rampur and 
Allahabad. Th^se institutions specialized in the teaching of 
subjects such as logic, astronomy, theology and natural 
ihiloscphy. V!hi.]^ most of those institutions have disappeared 
-some- still carry- on the traditions of th^- old Madrasas.— 

During th* British period up to several colleges and 

other institutions of higher learning were established by the 
F?st India Company and Christian Missions. Some of these 
institutions continue to play an important role in higher 
education in the e o u n t r y even t o d a y . 

Sir Charles Wood's Education Despatch of 1854 has been 
described r < r -: " t h «• ! 1 1 g r. r. Car t a " of the present d =i y system of 
higher education in India. Amongst its several recommendations, 
Bn important re r^^n^.i t i :-n wa<^ fnr establishing universities in 
^-ich of the three Presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and 
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Madras. These universities were established in 1857 on the model 
of the London University. They were of the affiliating type and 
fulfilled on?y examining and inspecting functions. Later on two 
mere universities were established: on at Lahore (now in 
Pakistan) in 1382 and the other at Allahabad in 1887, These also 
performed the functions of affiliation and examination, 

DEVELOPMENT OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION DURING THE PRESENT CENTURY 

The structure and functions of these and other universities 
however, underwent significant changes after the publication of 
the Recommendations of the Calcutta Univo r si**y Commission 
appointed by the Government of India in 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Michael Sadler. 4 The Commission rightly 

stressed that the universities should take actual part in 
teaching and research rather th^n leaving these functions to the 
affiliated colleges. It recommended the creation of more 
teaching and residential universities. This emphasis on the 
teaching functions of the university has since been upheld and 
m^st of the universities created after the publication :f this 
Report hav* been formed :n this principle. The total number of 
universities in T n ^ i a before 1 947 w a s o n 1 v 1 £ . 

The numbe - of university institutions e« t abl i shed during the 
r - c t - i n d e p e r i e n " <* period i . <=> . a f t <=> r ! 9 4 7 i r 1^2 t h u $ making a 
total of 191 up to the end rf 19*1, out of which 10 universities, 
a'-e funded « rlely by t-h^ Central Government through the 
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University Grants Commission (UGC) and are called Central 
Universities, 10 institutions are Institutions of National 
Importance t 114 are State Level Universities, ?7 are agricultural 
universities, and 30 institutions are called Deemed Universities. 
The total number of colleges, both undergraduate and post- 
graduate up to 1991 was about 7200. 

After independence the stimulus for the growth and 
development of universities and other institutions of higher 
learning has come from the progress in and extension of higher 
education which followed from the successive programmes of 
national development and reconstruction. These programmes 

started in 1951 vjith tne commencement of the first five-year plan 
and have already progressed through seven five-year plans period. 
- The -Sth five-year- plan- commenced in April 1992. ■ -Besides the 
appointment of the two Education Commissions in 1948 and 1964 
respectively, adoption of National Policy on Education in 1986 
and recommendations of a few other committees during the past ?. c 
y e % r s or so, the establishment ~- f the UGC in 1952 is an important 
landmark in the development of higher education in the country 
after independence . 

DEVELOPMENT OF UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

Though Universities and institutions of higher learning 
existed in India long b-f^re 1?^7, not much well documented 
information ^bout their libraries if bovever *tvail~h1e for 




reference. On the basis of the limited information available it 
can be concluded that th* libraries in these universities and 
Institution did have fairly large collections of manuscripts and 
ether documents. The Nalanda University, for example is known to 
have had a large library, known as Dharamganga consisting of 
three buildings called Ratnasaqar (sea of gems), Ranododh i (ocean 
of gems) and Ratnarangika (collection of gems). Ratnadodh i is 
said to have been a huge nine-storey building which housed among 
other manuscripts, the sacred Pra jnaparmi ta sutra and numerous 
Tantric works . 

There were also Jain and Buddhist Bhandaras (houses} and 
some famous court libraries in the country. 

PERIOD OF NEGLECT - 1857-1925 

Though three universities were established in the country as 
early as 1S5"? yet till almost the end of the first quarter of the 
present century these universities hardly had libraries worth the 
name. There was hardly any provision in their annuAl budgets to 
buy books, furniture, equipment, etc. for these libraries. 
Whatever rm;ill collections they could have were housed either in 
some insignificant corner of the university buildings on the 
campus or even i.n buildings located away form the caropur. Th^r^ 
was no post of Librarian any other supporting staff on full- 
time baris. Donations from individuals contributed much in their 
creation of book collections and buildings. the same situation 
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of neglect of libraries continued even in the case of a few other 
universiti a** that came into exiFtenne up to 1920's. 

As mentioned earlier the Calcutta Education Commission 
(called the Sadlar Commission) appointed in 1917, in its Report 
emphasised that the universities should take up the 
responsibility for teaching and research as well. This emphasis 
gave a new direction to the functions of the universities and 
their libraries for the future. As regards the position of these 
libraries till then it would be relevant t? quote from the Report 

-j c folio V S : r ' 

"From this point of view one of the greatest weaknesses of 
the existing system is the extraordinary unimportant part in 
it which is played by the library. Few colleges have good 
libraries. Even th^ best, that of the Presidency College, 
is very defective at many points." 

THE PIONEERING PERIOD - 1925-1950 

During this period the important role the University library 
could play in a university set-up began to be duly recognized and 
3S a result there began a period of development of university 
libraries in India. Madras University Library, under the capable 
stewardship of Dr. S.R. Ranganathan, for example, received much 
support and encouragement from the University authorities and was 
t h *=> f i *- f t. U r. i v e r s i t y Library to b * ^ r g a n i 2 e d on s c i e n t i f i c 1 i n *■ s 
in its new bore. It started landing and reference services which 
wor*- highly appreciated by + he clientele and thus it became an 
important place on the campus. Asa D^n Dickinson, an Am^rio^n 




librarian and student of Ilelvil Dewey was appointed as Librarian, 

of the Panjab University, Lahore, and he played an important role 

in. developing that library on modern lines. Also, during this 

period several other university libraries began to be developed 

at places such as Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Varanasi - Though 

the university library was yet to attain a proper status on the 

campus, this was certainly a pioneering period because of the 

fact that right beginnings in quite a few cases were initiated 

during this period. To summarize the State of their development 

it would be relevant to quote from the Report of the Radhak- 

rishnan Commission on Higher Education of 1950 . 7 

"While at a few universities the libraries are fairly well 
stocked, grants for their upkeep are more or less 
reasonable, arrangements for lending books to teachers and 
students are efficient and the reading room space is 
reasonably adequate, it- was distressing- to f ind that in- most- 
colleges and universities the library facilities are very 
poor indeed. Not only is the provision for keeping the 
library up to date very inadequate, but at one place no 
attempt had h^en made to weed out old and obsolete books or 
old editions and replace them with newer editions of the- 
same books . " 

REASONS FOR THE SLOW DEVELOPMENT 

Among the several reasons for the slow development of these 
libraries t i 3 1 the first half of the present century mention may 
he n*d* of: {1} non-teaching functions of th* university, (2} 
outdated method*- of teaching and ^valuation, (2^ apathy of the 
authorities, and (4; absence of the professional pressure. As 
pointed out earlier the major functions of thes* universities 
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were to conduct examinations and award degrees or diplomas to the 
successful candidates. Teaching was mostly lecture-centered 
wherein rote memory played a prominent role. the University 
authorities, were generally slow to understand the importance of 
the role libraries could play in education and research and as a 
result most of the libraries had to face financial constraints 
f~r various essential items such as document collections, 
furniture and equipment, and physical facilities. Non- 
availability of professional staff with the required background, 
status and salary was certainly a great bottleneck in their 
process of development. Though a few library schools had been 
established -*.t the post-graduate level in the country yet much 
remained to be done in terms of developing real professionalism 
during this period, • • - - 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UGC : A TURNING POINT 

Th* establishment the University Grants Commission (UGC) 
by a Statute of 1950 is an important landmark in the growth and 
development of higher education in general and of university and 
college libraries in particular in the country. Since its very 
inception th ft UGC recognised the importance of these libraries 
and has given high priority for their development during the past 
three dr-cad^s or so. Besides providing financial assistance for 
documents, buildings, etc. it ha? contributed in substantive 
measure for their proper staffing: both % r * f e s s i ono.l and non- 
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prof essi onal . 



T t also 



provided leadership 



and a 



forum at the 



national level for planning , discussion and action for their 
proper development. 

Th* first Chairman of the UGC , Dr, CD. Deshmukh was himself 
a great. scholar and lover of books. To give proper direction to 
the development of these libraries he appointed a library 
Committee in 1^57 to advise the Commission on matters relating to 
their proper functioning and management with Dr. S.R. Ranganathan 
as its Chairman. It was for the first time that the Government 
of India sought advice from professional librarians regarding the 
concrete steps which should be taken to ameliorate the plight of 
university and college libraries. In 1959, the UGC convened a 
Seminar 'From Publisher to Reader: Work-flow in University and 
College Libraries' in which librariarrs-f rem several universities 
in the country p a r t i c i p t o d . The P e p r r t of the Library Co mm i t- 1 e e 
and proceedings of the Seminar published together in 1965 is 
certainly n landmark document in the development of university 
and college libraries in India after independence. The Report is 
a comprehensive document and contains recommendations dealing 
with different areas such as financial requirements, collections 
development, services, huildingr, furniture ?md equipment 4 and 
personnel. One of the recommendations of really fnr reaching 
significance w^s to equ:^^, f:r the first time, the professional 
staff in these libraries with the academic staff with regard to 
their status and salary scales. 
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The UGC Seminar provided an opportunity to the university 
librarians for the first time to meet together to discuss th^ir 
problems and arrive at workable solutions. The deliberations of 
the Seminar gave to the Library Committee concrete 
recommendations to be adopted by various universities which were 
duly incorporated by the Library Committee in its Report. The 
UGC finally adopted these recommendations as norms of working for 
college and university libraries in the country. This decision 
of the UGC undoubtedly greatly helped these libraries to receive 
the much needed support from their authorities in their 
developmental ? ?t ivities . In the words of Dr. C . D . Deshmukh, 

"the Report of the Library committee of the UGC is a classic in 
that particular field. The content of that Report as also a 
s o n p 1 em e n t a r y one { P r c r e e d i n g s of t If e S e m i n a r for tli e Hn 1 v e r s i t y 
Librarians) will... guide the development of the University 
Libraries foi at least a generation to come." 0 

During the past three decades the UGC has been assisting the 
universities as well --is colleges by giving grants for books and 
journals, buildings, furniture and equipment, etc. While it 
meets the total expenses of the Central Universities, in the case 
•~f the State Universities and Institutions deemed Universities it 
adds to their funds for various developmental activities \?nder 
the five-year plans. 




THE INDIA WHEAT LOAN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMME 

The India wheat. Loan P ro gramme came into existence after the 
passing of the Public Lav? 480 by the American Congress in 1951. 
"The Act provided for a loan of US$19,000,000.00 to India for the 
purchase of wheat and specified that US$5,000,000.00 of the 
interest be utilized on behalf of higher education for the 
purchase of American books and scientific equipment and for the 
exchange of academic persons between India and the U.S." During 
1954-1961 approximately US$ 1,700,000.00 were spent on books and 
exchange of librarians. 0 A total of 32 University Librarians 
from different universities visited U.S. libraries during these 
years. The contributions made under this programme helped a 
great deal in the growth of 36 university libraries and 52 
research libraries in the country. Also, the experience gained 
by visiting and working in different U.S. libraries greatly 
helped these Indian librarians to administer and run their 
libraries on more modern lines. For sometime at the initial 
stages t h c * 1 a r g e 1 a n t it y of documents received under this 
Progrnnm* did lead to much confusion and backlog in their being 
prepared for use by thf* readers but ultimately "technical 
services librarians processed the material, and students, faculty 
a n d o t h ^ r us a *~ * o c>V a d v n t a j e of the enrich collections of t h e s 
libraries" 10 in * really useful manner. 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT FROM UNESCO » U.S. AND OTHER FOUNDATIONS 

Several U.S. Foundations such as Rockfeller Foundation and 
Ford Foundation also provided substantial grants for the 
development of these libraries as u«=-ll a? their staff members. A 
good number of their staff members visited or studied for higher 
degrees in the U.S. v?ith assistance from these Foundations. In 
addition, scholarships such as Fullbright Scholarships and others 
U Are also very helpful in this direction. 

In several cases support from agencies such as British 
Council, Co*vmor weal th Foundation and Unesco was also helpful in 
the development of these Indian libraries and their staff. 

STATUS OF ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS 

" Whi Te '*s"cann ing through the literature published during the 
past 4-5 decades, one finds that an important topic of 
discussions in most of the countries had been the need to 
recognize the professional staff working in ac -identic libraries at 
par with the academic staff. In India, 35 early as 191 Q the 
Calcutta University Commission h^3 mnde a specific recommendation 
that "the University should have the services of a librarian i/ho 
% ^h^'ild hav* salary *nd status of a Professor and should be ex- 
-^ffi~io member of the Academi~ Council. " 1 1 This aspect u^s 
subsequently reiterated in s^-v^ra] other Commission and Committee 
reports. 1 , 1 1 . Unfortunately however, not much progress was made 
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in this direction until 1960's. Even today, though much progress 
has been made in this regard, yet education being primarily a 
State subject, no uniform pattern exists in the country as a 
uhcle particularly in the case of State University and Collr-ge 
libraries. It would not be a surprise if one still comes across 
institutions wherein the old practice of appointing a Professor 
as Honorary Librarian is in existence. 

PERIOD OF ACHIEVEMENT AND UPLIFT. 1961-73 

Undoubtedly the Recommendation made by the UGC Library 
Committee, 1957 under the Chairmanship of Dr. S.R. Ranganathan is 
an important landmark in this direction. To quote : "The high 
academic and professional qualifications, the combination of 
academic and administrative responsibilities and the practice in 
the universities all over the world indicate that the status and 
salary scale of library staff should be the same as of teaching 
and research staff." 14 The Committee also gave recommendations 
in t h i c: regard abo n t various o t.h e r aspects s u c h as j ^ b 
requirements, staffing pattern, professional status, 

qualifications and designations. These were duly accepted by the 
UGC and n°:e?sary communication was issued for their acceptance 
and i m p ] e m « r. tat i c n b y the Universities and other institutions rf 
higher learning in the country. The University Librarian 
(Professions! Senior T) u-.s thus t ? b* equated vi t.h Professor, 
Deputy Librarian (Professional Senior IT ) with Reader [Associate 
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Professor) and Assistant Librarian (Professional Junior) with 
Lecturer (Assistant Frof pssor } . Staff members with other 
designations* such as documentat ion Officer, Reference Librarian 
and other were also to be equated in the hierarchy on the same 
pattern. The Library Committee also made a recommendation that 
the system of appointing a non-professional person such as 
professor ?s Honorary Librarian as Head of a Library should be 
abol i shed . 1 ^ 

Out of these Recommendations the one with regard to the 
parity in salary scale v--.s inr lem^nt ed without, much difficulty by 
Central ■ 3 n i v e r s i t i e s , Agricultural Universities, and several 
other institutions cf higher learning. State Universities were, 
however, rather slow in taking positive decision in this regard. 
The UGC further facilitated the "impTementatf on of "thi r. dp'cision 
by informing the universities not to insist on the condition of 
qualifications as an essential requirement for the existing staff 
provide:! that the " In i ve r s i t y / co 1 lege is satisfied that the 
e ype r i e n c o -» r d qu .h ] i r y of their w~ rV j u s t i f y f h e i r being p 1 a^e d 
in the -evired scales." Also, it was decided that "in the case 
of new appointments, however, the Commission desired that th fi 
qualifications laid down should be insisted upon." 

The decision to grant them academic status was, however, nr-t 
implemented in ^os?** of the universities and other institutions in 
thr country. Amon<j the re c - sons for del~y a few which may he 
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mentioned are: (1) rather • "wer academic and professional 
qualifications of the existing staff, (2) non- avai labi 1 i t y of 
personnel with high academic and professional qualifications, and 
[ i 1 -,r*y ->.f qualities of leadership, motivation and interest in 
research activities in general. Ir. a few universities, to 
circurvrnt this problem, some librarians took initiative even to 
start department of library science in their respective 
ur: ve rs i t \ *= s tc v^nrluct edncsti onal programmes and thus gained 
academic status not only for themselves as Heads of Departments, 
but. in several cases, also for their colleagues in library by 
associating them as teachers in the department. Naturally, as a 
result, several new departments of Library Science got estab- 
lished in universities in the country. It would also be relevant 
to mention that, in several universities in States such as 
Maharashtra, Karnataka find Jammu & Kashmir designations su.-h as 
Pre f es so r- cum - Lib rari ?n ^ind Li brar i an- cum - r ro'f * sro r we re also 
i n t r o d u c e d . 

PERIOD OF REVERSAL AND REVIVAL - 1974-1981 

T n view of these developments, it w as but natural t h a t 
expectations of teachers, researchers, students and other 
ca**eg~ r i <*-s ->f !i?ers about the quality of services to be provided 
by the ! i h»-.v- i and th^ir s^aff grew higher. Unfortunately in 
m a n y c :* res, h ow ever, * h c y ~ - r 1 d r t come up to the 1 ^ v e 1 c f t h e < f : 
expectations. Als~ t in several cases, librarians failed to fully 
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meet the conditions of research, publications and improvement in 
cfual i f ications as v/ere stipulated in the UGC - decisions. 
Therefore, the Pay Commission of 1974 decided not to give equal 
star vis and salaries to these librarians and other professional 
staff. Once again it seemed that the UGC was moving towards the 
old concept of 'scholar librarian' rather than a 'Professional 
Librarian' and professional qualification began to be given 
secondary importance, 

This certainly was a retrograde step on the part of the UGC, 
Concerted efforts were made by library professionals, 
professional associations such as Indian Library Association 
■ITiA Indian Association ^ f A-^demio Librarians (TNDAAL). ^nd 
teachers' association including Delhi University Teachers' 
Association (DUTA) and All India Federation of University and 
College Teachers' Organizations (AIFUCTO) to retrieve the 
position of parity in salary scales and status. In some of the 
Agricultural Universities the library staff even resorted to 
legal action in a High Court tc redress this injustice to them. 
At local » pvel , in universities such as Delhi University and a 
few others, a u th o r i t i. a ^ were r e q o v s t e d (and even some time 
pressurised ) to -jet the matter reviewed and positive 
recommendations were made by various committees appointed for 
this purpose, c ir:e T myself T .;as actively involved in this 

matter =is President, TLA, Vi ce- Presi dr*n t , TNDAAL and as a member 




of various committees of Delhi University, I must add that it was 
certainly a natter of much satisfaction v/hen we finally succeeded 
in convincing the Government of India about the right 11 6 s s of this 
derc-*r.d. The Government of India finally decided to bring back 
the parity with teachers with regard to their salary scales 
effective form April 1, 198C. also, the UGC revised the set of 
qualifications and made it obligatory on the State Governments 
fnd oth^r authorities to follow the revised qualifications in the 
recruitment of library staff in future. In the new set of 
qualification a good Master's degree with a P. Lib. So, fit. Lib. So, 
degree being preferential) plus research experience (with 
P u h \ i ^ a t i o n s } w a s laid down as e s s e n t i 5; 1 qualifications for 
Librarian and Deputy Librarian. In addition to the requirement 
of experience of i 0 years and' 7 years it was prescribed that the 
qualifications must be in general, comparable to those of 
T r ^ f rt r r. r r ^ ^ d F e a rl e r s ' A ? s o r j a t <=■ F r f e rrc rf ) , v * * : c p e c t i v e 1 y . 

PERIOD OF PARITY „ 1981-1992 

Today, as for the various corcnuni c at ions sent by the UGC t: 
un 1 v#=- ^s i t i *s an1 other institutions of higher learning, th* 
professional library staff is to be treated as 'Non-vacation 
A c a :"! - m x c p t rl f f ' a n d h a 3 * 1 1 o t h * r benefits at p a r with t h ? 
teachers such 3^ salary scales, tterit promotion, study ler/e 
sabbatical leave, rep recent otl or : r. different vcadt-mic hortie* ard 
d e p u t a t ion t o professional conferences and seminars. To tj u c t e 5 




UGC letter of December 14, 1983, sent to the Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Delhi in connection with the Merit Promotion: "The 
Commission further agreed that the same principle could also be 
made applicable in the rase of Librarians, Deputy Librarians, 
Assistant Librarians and Documentation Officers, in the 
University/College Libraries, without affecting the fact that 
they are non- vacation academic staff." 16 

VJhile revising the salary scales of University teachers in 
1986, the parity of library staff with teachers along with all 
other benefits has been mentioned. The University of Delhi, 
perhaps the only University still in the country, has even 
decide d t o e :■* + ** n d t h e f a * 1 ? t y nf re-employment f o r u p t r - 5 years 
for librarians after their superannuation at age 60 as is being 
done in the case of teachers. No uniform pattern with regard to 
the academic status being actually given to librarians has 
however, emerged in the country as a whole. 

It is certainly a logical decision to treat librarians as 
non-vacation staff simply because library being a service 
institution, has to cater to the needs of the clientele on a 
regular h a r ~. s throughout the y o a r and c a nnot be c 1 o s * d d u r i n g t h e 
vacations -'S is done for the teaching departments. This seems to 
be quit a in agreement with the views of Robert B. Downs who said: 
"Because library service is a continuous operation, it is 
generally agreed that at least, in this respect, librarians 
should be treated like members of the administrative staff 
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rather than receiving the long academic vacation typically a 
pre - requi si te of the class room teacher. This rule is 
unlikely to change unless ways and means can be found to 
increase substantially the size of the library staff.*' 17 

PRESENT SCENE 

Positions Fi lied -up 

On the basis of the UGC Annual Reports for different years, 
it: has been f r- n n that the number of u n i v err i t y i n s 1 1 1 u t i o n 5 in 
India was 4^ in I960, in 19 7 0 it rose to 90, to 122 in 1980, to 
165 in 1989 and to 181 in 1991. In addition, there are at 

present 10 institutions of National importance thus giving a 
total figure of 191. A study of the data available in some of 
■che -reference tools such as tire Commonwealth Universities Year 
Bool: 1990-91 (Europa, 1991) and University Institutions of -India 
(Association of Indian Universities. 19 Q 1) indicates that r»ut of 
the total 191 top positions in libraries of these institutions, 
only 93 are filled and the remaining 98 are vacant which means 
that 51 i of the total positions are yet to be filled. Quite a 
few of these have been vacant for several years. A further break 
up of this data indicates that in the case of Centra] 
Universities, out of a total of 9, only 6 positions have been 
filled nnd 3- are still vacant; in Agri cul tural Universities cut 
r>f 2" positions, 12 have beer filled and IS are vacant; in 
i nv t i t v t i on r; deem**: d to he T Jn i ve r s i t i e s plus institutions of 
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National Importance out of 40, positions, 24 are filled and 16 
are still vacant; and for State Universities out of 115 
positions, only 52 are filled and 63 are vacant. This position 
is further shov?n in Table I. 

Table I: Positions Filled 



Institutions 


Positions 


Filled 


Vacant 


"Vacant 


1. Total 


191 


93 


98 


c: 1 o. 

-> X l. 


2. Central 

Universities 


G 


6 


3 


2 3*, 


3 . Agri cultural 
Uni ve rs i t i es 




12 


1 5 


F 5^. 


4, Institutions 
d * e m e d to b e 
Un iversities 
Institutions 
National 
Importance 


40 

of 


24 


16 


40% 


5. State 

Universities 


115 


51 


64 


55". 



QUALIFICATIONS AND STATUS 

It is found that out of the total of 93 top library 
administrators, 28 possess a doctoral degree in addition to a 
degree in Library Science or Library and Information Science 
(LkIS). The Doctoral degree in a few cases is in a subject other 
than L&TS. ftrsong the remaining 65 library administrators, majcr- 
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ity (60) possess a basic Master'? degree plus a Master degree in 
Library Science or L6IS and the remaining 5 have only a post- 
graduate D ipl oma /Bachelor ' s degree in Library Science along v;ith 



a basic Master's degree. Out of the total 191 positions, 102 



positions are at the 


Pro f essor 


' s rank , 84 at 


the rank of 


Reader 


( A f, . c :rrj.,'i*" c Professor 


) and rye 


remaini ng 5 in 


the r*nk of 


Lectu re r 


(Assistant Professor 


) . This 


position is 


further exp 


lained in 


Table TI and Table TIT. 










Table II: 


Qualifications 






Position 
Filled 


Doctoral 
degree 
(Ph.D) 1 


Master ' s 
degree 
& M . Lib. 
Sc/MLTPc' 


Master & 
Diploma/ 
B . Lib . 

Sc** 


Total 


9 3 • - ■ - 


" 28. 


60 


1 


1 . Central Univer- 
s i t i e s 




1 


5 




2 . Agricultural 
Unive rsi ti es 


12 


3 


9 




3 . Institutions 
deemed to be 
universities 
institutions of 
National impo rt an 


24 

c e 


6 


16 


2 


4 . State Univer- 
sities 


51 


18 


30 


3 



Notes : 

1. Doctoral degree in .-■ few coses is in a subject other than L&IS 

2. M.Lih. Sc. /II. L. LS^. ir- a degree of two-years at post- 
graduate 1 ev^l . 
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3. Diploma Library Sc. 
graduate level . 



/R . Lib . Sc. is of one year at post- 



Table III: Status 



Positions 



Professor 
Rank 



Reader 
Rank 
(Ass . 
Profe- 
ssor ) 



Lecture r 
Rank 
{ A s s i s - 
Profe- 
ssor ) 



Total 



Central Univer- 
sities 

Agricultural 
Universities 

Institutions 
deemed to be 
universities & 
Institutions of 
National Importance 



.91 



40 



102 



18 



15 



64 



20 



COMMENTS 

It is really disappointing to note that 51" of the total 191 
top positions in University libraries are vacant today. In the 
absence of the top person, these libraries are headed by the next 
available person in/the hierarchy by being called Officiating 
Librarian, Acting Librarian or Incharge, Library, and is 
generally given extra remuneration for holding this additional 
responsibility. such an arrangement is certainly not conducive 
for the overall ^^vr-iopntr^r of the library and its services. 

In certain cases these positions remain vacant because of 
reasons such as financial constraints, disinterestedness on the 
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part of authorities or sometime even to the non-availability of 
persons belonging to a particular caste, tribe or class for whom 
it has been reserved, but in majority of the cases, it is due to 
the non-availability of suitable persons with the required 
qualifications, experience and expected quality of leadership. 
It is really difficult to logically argue out this situation in a 
country which has today "75 library schools out of which 50 
conduct Master's degree prog^rome in L&TS, Z If, Phil, programme 
and 20 register candidates for Ph.D. degree. The annual output 
is about 3000 with a B.L.I. Sci. degree, 750 TILTS degree, 10 
11. Phil, degree and 10 with a Ph.D. degree. It can be safely 
estimated that more than 70% of the students joining the first 
degree course (B. Lib. Sc.) already possess a basic Master's degree 
in a discipline. In this background of manpower development 
whil* it has become somewhat easier to recruit personnel at the 
lower and middle levels, it still remains difficult to fill up 
the positions at the top administrative level. In an effort to 
explain this paradox one could possibly mention certain factors 
such as (i) gradual decline in professional motivation amongst 
the young engrants to grow on the job and compete, (ii) lack of 
planned efforts on the part of the seniors to create a strong 
mi rid 1 level hierarchy; and f i i 1 ) gradual decline in 

opportunities t? move from one institution to another, as also, 
fr^m one region to another. 
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RESEARCH AND OTHER ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES 

Historically speaking, India's contribution to Library and 
Information science is well known all over the world particularly 
through the voluminous writing? of Dr. S.P. Panganat.han, Prior 
to him, 1 ibrarianship was generally considered as a craft 
involving clerical operations and house keeping for. a collection 
of books and other reading materials. Ranganathan changed this 
first by engaging in solo research for first 25 years, and th^n 
by organizing team research during his next 25 years. According 
to Jesse Shera: 

"Though on this side of the Atlantic his name [Ranganathan] 
is most frequently used as a synonym for the Colon 
Classification; he is much more than the engineer of a 
clever and ingenious scheme for the arrangement of books on 
library shelves. Disciplined in mathematics and trained in 
libf af ianship under theV watchful eye of Berwick Sayers, he 
brought to library problems a mind equalled in its power, if 
indeed it has an equal, only by that of Henry E. Bliss, but 
whereas Bliss devoted his life almost entirely to problems 
of classification, Ranganathan took all 1 ibrarianship as his 
province. If there was any single individual who merited 
being .railed a one-man library movement' certainly he earned 
that distinction through his accomplishments." 18 

During the five decades of his professional career, 

Ranganathan made original and seminal contributions through his 

writings which nurher ab^ut £0 books, development plans, etc., 

■=i n d a few thousand research publications in the f o r T; of articles, 

committee reports, technical reports, lectures, discussions and 

through correspondence with his students and others. "Some of 

his books such =is Five L aws of Library £ 2 1 fjnce (1st ed. 1931, 2nd 
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ed 1957) and Prolegomena to Library Classification 1st ed. 1937, 
^nd <=>d. iqs" 7 and 3rd ed. 1967) can rightly be called 
'classics. " 

Se^er * 1 university librarians # who were mostly Ranganathan ' s 
students, drew much inspiration from the master and wrote a . f ew 
books and many research articles during the 1960 's and 70 's. 

As mentioned earlier, with the revision of salary scales and 
grant of academic status, the UGC began to lay down higher 
qualifications for professional positions in academic libraries. 
Therefore, Master's degree in L&IS has become an essential 
qualifications in addition to a Master's degree in an academic 
subject. Even a doctoral degree is now being insisted upon with 
the result that the earlier qualification of post-graduate 
Diploma/Bachelor's degree in Library Science along with a 
Master's degree in an academic subject is nc longer considered 
sufficient for senior positions. Such a situation has certainly 
led to vast expansion in library training programmes in the 
country, lending to Master's, M.Phil, and Ph.D. degrees. 

While it has not been quite possible to collect 
comprehensive data of research activity of these personnel on 
individual basis but still by using the data available for the 
p=*st 10 yearr, the following trends can be identified: 

IMPROVEMENT IN QUALIFICATIONS 

Several librarians got *nrrll*d in library school* for 
research programmes for M.Phil, or Ph. D. degree. Some of them 
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even obtained a Ph.D. degree in subjects other than L&IS , Whi le 
this additional qualification in a v/ay helped them in their 
administrative and academic functions, it also brought them 
better acceptability in the academic community within the 
university as uell as outside. 

RESEARCH PROJECTS 

It has been found that some librarians also took up research 
projects v;ith financial support from certain funding agencies 
including UGC , Indian Council of Social Science Pesearch (ICSSR), 
National Information System in Science and Technology (NISSAT) 
and Raja Rammohun Roy Library Foundation ( RRLF < . These projects 
dealt \;ith areas such as bibliographical compilations and 
studies, computerization in libraries, n.e tv;orking and public 
library systems. Quite a few publications have come out as a 
result of these studies. 

PUBLICATION OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES 

A feu librarians have been active in publishing books and 
articles though the number is not very large. Some of these 
books are based on th^ir M.Phil, or Ph.D theses. Articles have 
been published in several journals published in India in English 
or in local languages, and also in foreign journals. 

PARTICIPATION IN CONFERENCES AND SEMINARS 

Several of these librarians are actively participating in 
conferences, and seminars, held at the local and national 
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levels. Some of them even attend international conferences in 
foreign countries. A good number of librarians do contribute 
papers in these professional gatherings. 

PARTICIPATION IN COMMITTEES . COMMISSIONS. PROFESSIONAL 
JOURNALS. AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Several librarians are associated as members and/or 

conveners of various professional committees, and commissions, at 

the national level appointed by agencies such as UGC , ICSSR, 

NISSAT, and RRLF . They quite often play active role in such 

bodies at the State or local level as well. Some of them are 

associated with professional journals in different capacities 

such is members of the Editorial Board l Editors rtnd'or re frees, 

and also in the activities of professional groups. 

TEACHING AND GUIDING RESEARCH 

There are many librarians who function as Head of 
Departments as well as deliver lectures to different classes but 
their number is rather small. Quite a few are often invited to 
deliver e" ten si on lectures in libr?r*-y schools, study circles md 
o t h e r p r o f s s i o n a ] groups. S o m a have been recognised t c f u n c t i o n 
as research supervisors, and therefore guide doctoral candi dat*? 
for Ph.D. ur rV . 

It must however be na^ntioned that the number of such 
librarians v;ho are actively involved in various research oriented 
activities still continues to be rather small. Several of them 
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are quite satisfied in working within their administrative 
responsibility intelligently and effectively which deserves due 
commendation and appreciation. 

It would certainly be relevant to point out here that since 
most of the librarians enjoy the same benefits as teachers, they 
receive all facilities such as study leave / sabbatical leave, and 
travel grants, for participation in the professional activities 
form their employers. 

CONCLUSION 

In the foregoing sections an effort has been made to provide 
an overall picture about the development in university institu- 
tions ^nd their libraries in India. Undoubtedly, there has been 
vast expansion in higher education after independence in 1947 
with the resultant growth and development in the libraries. 
While the situation about the personnel has improved substan- 
tially during the past three decades hcuevpr , still a lot remains 
b** achieved including research activities of academic 
librarians. The pace is certainly slow but the trend is quite 
e n r r u raging. 
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RESEARCH AND LIBRARIANS IN RUSSIA 
AT THE TIME OF CHANGES 
L. F. KOZLOVA 

INTRODUCTION 

First of all, I would like to say that at the time of 
writing this paper I found myself in a rather difficult, even 
puzzling situation. A year ago, when I accepted the kind 
invitation of our American colleagues, I could not imagine what 
problems I would be faced with. 

Obviously you all know from the mass media, that in my 
country (I don't ev^n precisely name the country), many 
structures, including those in the field of science and culture, 
are breaking down. Unfortunately, the destruction process is not 
always followed by creative activities. That is why I could even 
tell you about the plans for this year of my library, which 
always played the leading role in the organisation of research, 
only in the preliminary terms. 

Naturally, there exist concrete proposals and certain 
activities are being realised, but questions of financing remain 
open to this day. Such a state of affairs is unprecedented with 
us. Usually at this tim^ we would sum up the results of the 
first months. However, I do not wish to exaggerate here. 

Being an optimist, T believe the situation vn 11 , 
undoubtedly, change for the better and that we will be able to 
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use all the best from the past. And if one ignores the inevit- 
able ideological packing of many of our studies and projects, we 
can assert that the directions of research remain mostly actual 
to this day. That is why I think it will be of interest to you 
if I draw a picture of the research life of our libraries and 
1 ibra r i ans . 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

During many previous years research was officially 
considered and recognised as one of the main aspects of the 
activities of research libraries, which was called upon to 
support the solution of problems in the field of economy, 
education and culture in our country. Research work, of which 
scientific-information, scientific- research , scientific- 

methodological and scientific-organisational activities are 
components, as everywhere, was conducted by libraries in keeping 
with their status, in this or that direction or in their complex. 

The main organisers of research and methodological work 
{i.e. the implementation of research results) in the field of 
librarianship were the major libraries-research -method ological- 
centres (ail-Union, republican, regional and branch departmental 
ones) and this corresponded with the structure of the library 
system in the USSR, which consisted of a number of large library 
networks. Among them were the networks of general research and 
public libraries of the USSR Ministry of Culture and Ministries 
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of the Republics, of the Committee for Secondary and Higher 
Education, including the networks of university and school 
libraries, of science-technical and special libraries, of the 
USSR academy of sciences, of trade union libraries, of other 
ministries and departments. 

The main objective of R&D in librarianship , carried out by 
the largest libraries-centres including the Lenin State Library 
(LSL), the Saltykov-Shchedr in State Public Library, the State 
Public Library on Science and Technology (GPNTB), the Research 
Library of the Moscow State University, the Library of the 
Academy of Sciences, general research libraries of regions of the 
Russian federation, was the scientific substantiation of the ways 
of raising the efficiency and quality cf library science, of the 
search of optimal solutions of the most complex problems and 
questions, of the development of library science ? bibliography 
and bibliology as scientific disciplines of the humanitarian 
eye le . 

Implementation activities were based on the research results 
and the most interesting library experience. Its essence is 
bringing knowledge and skills to librarians' attention in order 
to help them to work more efficiently (preparation of 
publications, participation in the system of advance training and 
continuous professional education) . 
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Institutions of higher education engaged in training of 
library personnel, such as the Moscow State Institute of Culture, 
and the Leningrad Institute of Culture also actively participate 
in research. 

The content of research, realised by the largest libraries, 
is determined by the development needs both of the networks they 
head and of the libraries themselves. Research activities and 
implementation processes were mainly financed out of the budget 
of libraries and educational institutions in accordance with 
specially allocated items. 

We consider the medium term coordination plans {for five 
years) to be one of our achievements. They were created in the 
LSL with the aim of concentrating efforts on the most important 
problems and avoiding unjustifiable duplication. Coordination of 
research and methodological work was realised in two principal 
forms. The first one was the coordination and union plan (for 
five years) on the country wide and regional scale. The second 
one was represented by collective centralised research projects 
(regional, branch- departmental , All-Union) in which on the basis 
of a unified programme and methodology worked out in one of the 
leading libraries, hundreds of libraries (including public ones) 
participated voluntarily. 

On the basis of collected and comparable data many 
substantial monographic works, methodologi r*al publications and 
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documents, regulating changes in 1 ibrarianship , were put out. 
Thus, in the 70s, on the basis of research, conducted in 
accordance v/ith a similar programme, the centralisation of public 
libraries network v/ith the aim of sharing library resources and 
improving the quality of services to the community was being 
realised . 

However, the factual realisation of the so called 
centralisation did not fit the material and technical level of 
libra-Ties and therefore did not yield the desirable results. In 
a number of cases the services to readers even worsened: the 
centralisation of acquisition and processing services, in 
conditions when there was no computer base, slowed down the 
delivery of books to the readers. 

The multi-aspect study "Modelling of the activities of 
regional general research libraries as scientific-information 
bodies", carried out in the mid 80 ' s by the GPNTB , granted the 
regional library the right to be called a research library, 
taking into account the content of its collections, composition 
of the readership and the appropriate orientation of its library 
and bibliographical activities. The new model status oriented 
the libraries toward the priority service to specialists in the 
leading branches of the national economy, officials of the state 
apparatus, and other categories of users of professional 
information. The status O so legalised the development of the 
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regional library as a specialised ( multi-branch ) centre of the 
STI, At the same time a number of documents on 1 ibrarianship 
recommended the general research library of the regions to 
organise a sub-division for the satisfaction of general cultural 
Bnd aesthetic demands of readers. 

Tn many libraries the first trend was developed more 
strongly. However, due to the universal book collection and 
mult i- function structure, these libraries had all potentials for 
satisfying users' universal and individual demands, too. Much 
attention was permanently focused on sociological research in 
reading and reading interests of various categories of users. 

A complex research programme on the subject "The book and 
reading in the life of Soviet society" was implemented under the 
guidance of the Lenin State Library. The programme included the 
following research projects: the Soviet Reader; Reading Interests 
of Working Youth; the Book and Reading in the Life of the Soviet 
Village; and the Worker-Reader. In the course of this research 
analyses were made of reader activity and content of reading of 
major social groups, of the motives behind the choice and 
criteria in the evaluation of books, of the text perception, of 
the place of reading in the system of mass media, and in the 
structure of leisure activities; of the social role of the 
library in the organisation of mass literacy. 
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Problems of development of library collections were always 
within the sphere of interests of the library science. 

The -All-Union multi-aspect study "Rational distribution and 
use of library resources in the country" was conducted in the 
beginning of the 80 's. A. new approach was applied to the complex 
study of the state of library resources and to the distribution 
and use in the major regions of the country, as well as to the 
further development of the theory of the relationship between the 
library resources and the objective information needs of the 
regions. The methodology for this complex comparative analysis 
of major regional library resources was established and tested. A 
fairly complete picture of the state of library resources in the 
principal regions was obtained and the disparities in their 
distribution and use were identified. The practical significance 
of these findings was expressed through the identification of the 
levels of library resources provision and use, by ranking the 
regions of the country on these bases and by defining 
methodological and organisational principles for the long term 
regional planning of the development of the 1 ibrarianship on an 
inter-departmental basis. However, the lack of the computer 
provision did not lead to encouraging results. 

The problems of library collections were studied from other 
aspects, too. Let me list some of them: legal deposit systems 
(free and paid), acquis it ion of regional literature collections, 
and profiles of library acquisition , etc . 
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RESEARCH AND PRESENT STATUS 

Another direction of research, which gains more importance, 
every year, is the standardization. Its origin in our library is 
identified with the activity of the Interdepartmental Cataloguing 
Commissi^.!, which has been successfully functioning for over 30 
years now. The members of the commission are highly qualified 
specialists from Moscow and St. Petersburg (formerly Leningrad). 

The representatives of the Commission participated in the 
International Conference on Cataloguing Principles (Paris, 1961). 
In recent years, they have successfully cooperated with their 
foreign colleagues within the framework of ISO/TC46SC9, the UBCIM 
programme and the section on cataloguing of IFLA. 

PROBLEMS 

The priorities of the 90's are, in particular, such problems 
as the social role of libraries in conditions of renovation 
( Perestroika ) of the society; sociological research in reading 
and reading demands; reading as a factor of forming the moral and 
intellectual potential of the rising generation; book and 
information cultures of the population; library service for the 
support of the social rehabilitation; organisation of the 
interlibrary and library-information interaction; automation of 
library technologies; concepts and programmes of the development 
of the 1 ibrari anship towards the 21st century. 
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However, the drastic socio-political and economic changes 
taking place in our country, of which I spoke earlier, have 
introduced many substantial corrections into these plans. The 
situation is changing radically every day. The reality shows 
that ignoring the economic factors in the library activities 
creates a threat for their very existence. Even the largest 
libraries have a poor material and technical base. Hence the low 
labour productivity and low quality of the library information 
services follow. Inadequate budget allocation for the libraries 
and the transition of publishing houses to the cost accounting 
and self financing have led to a situation; where the libraries 
find it difficult to acquire the domestic literature, to say 
nothing about the acquisition of the foreign literature and 
periodicals, which were purchased for research in the foreign 
currency.' For the last two years the state libraries have not 
been receiving any foreign currency at all, and this practically 
makes it impossible for them to acquire the needed periodicals. 
You can well iiragine the effects and results of this "economy" on 
libraries, researchers, and specialists for acquiring new 
information for their collections and research needs. 

Working out the new concept of the library financing, our 
librarians proceed from the assumption that the further 
insufficient use and inadequate evaluation of 'the information 
resources of libraries as a component of the information 
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potential of the country and the material base of the culture 
will lead to irreversible consequences and slow down the tempo of 
the spiritual development of the individual and the transition to 
the inform at. ised society, 

The volume of financing must be sufficient not only for the 
organisation of a socially assured library service of the 
population on the contemporary level, but for the financial 
compensation of librarians which would be adequate to their input 
into the social labour distribution. Nevertheless, today the 
average librarian's salary is much lower than the minimum living 
wage in Russia, 

Tt is necessary to develop without delay substantiated 
normative* for all units of the library system, the basis of the 
regulation of all financial interrelations between the state, 
society and libraries. The present socio-political situation in 
the country is directly and dramatically projected to all spheres 
of the life, including the vital activity of the Lenin State 
Library, which is now called the Russian State Library. 

Changer in its statute and consequently in its objectives 
and functions, inadequate budget allocations bring about a 
situation where certain directions of activities will have to be 
curtailed. All this calls for working out an absolutely new 
approach to the research activities of the library. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO IMPROVE 

In conditions of survival, the library should pursue two 
goals: to preserve the creative potential of the library (its 
core) and to substantially raise the efficiency of its work. 

Firstly, this is connected with the selection of such 
problems, the solution of which is important for all and of 
problems v;hich support the foundation and continuity in the 
development of the "big" science and culture, which at present is 
experiencing many hardships. 

Secondly, this is connected with the active introduction of 
new forms of the organisation of the research process such as: 
l)cost accounting elements, search for customers, who would 
finance work under contracts; 2) rejections of the rigid 
organisational structure and the transition to flexible temporary 
working formations; ?) reorientation towards topics, connected 
with the nature of the RSL as the National Library (national 
retrospective bibliography, opening of the content of the 
precious library collections, etc.) 

All these measures will help to eliminate the existing 
disbalance in the elaboration of research problems, the bent for 
general systemic questions 'the library system), the drawing out 
of ;:he main creative manpower for the solution of these problems. 
All these new developments will also help to remove a certain 
negative attitude and the reduced evaluation of the research 
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results, and some mistrust for the potentials of the RSL as to a 
research institution, the creative potentials of which are 
sufficiently high . 

In order to characterise our creative potential, I want to 
tell ynv about three ladies who work in our library. They are 
distinguished researchers in the field of librarianship . 

lis. Natalia Tyulina is a unique specialist on problems of 
the development of the NL. She determined its typological 
features after analysing national and foreign experience, 
including her own experience in the management of the UN Library. 
Unfortunately, her monograph National Library: Experience of 
Typological Analysis . (Moscow, 1989) is not widely known to 
foreign specialist due to the language b : arrier. We have made a 
nearly complete translation of the monograph into English, but at 
present, we have no means for its printing and distribution. 

Our librarians usually do not speak any foreign language, but a 
greater part of them read the professional literature in 
original . 

I want, to mention the name of Ms. Irir.a Eagrova who is a 
specialist, with over 40 years of library experience and 
juridical background. She is a leading specialist in the country 
on problems of the legislative support of libraries. On our 
initiative, she has taken upon herself the maintenance of the 
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data base on NL legislation within the framework of the IFLA 
programme (as of January 1, 1992 the DB contains 975 documents 
from 112 countries). 

Ms. Trina Bagrova has prepared a number of surveys on this 
problem, including a report for the IFLA/UNESCO pre-session 
seminary held within the framework of the 57th IFLA Conference in 
Moscov? in 1991. Tt was devoted to the work of NL in general with 
emphasis on the legislation. As a member of the expert group, she 
takes part in the elaboration of the Library Lav/ of the Russian 
Federation and the lav; on national libraries. 

Our dream is to prepare with her help alternative model 
legislative acts on NL v/ithin the IFLA/UNESCO programme for the 
.develop lag. countries _ which . will . spell -the realisation of the 
recommendations of the Moscow pre-session seminar. 

Many people know the world famous researcher Us. Valeria 
Stlemakh. Her name can be found in many Anglo-American Who ' s 
Who . 

All studies in reading, which I mentioned earlier, would be 
difficult to find without Ms. Stlemakh' s vivid creative personal- 
ity. Today her energy is directed towards international pro- 
jects within the IFLA programme, including such a perspective ar 
the "Library image." 

Having a sufficiently strong research staff, the library, 
nonetheless, experiences many difficulties in the training of 
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young research personael, particularly today. You can veil 
imagine that the disastrous state of the country's economy, the 
low level of salaries in the sphere of the science and culture, 
do not allow up to draw young and capable specialists with the 
knowledge of foreign languages into research and permanently keep 
them on the library staff. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, please permit me to present short information 
on the department of the RSL where T uork , the Department of 
Foreign Library Science and International Library Relations in 

! * O S C C T 7 . 

Along with other divisions, our department performs one of 
the most important task, without which no research is possible. 
I have the thankless, imperceptible and preliminary work, i.e. 
research-organisational activities. The department is best 

^scribed bs an organiser and catalyst of international research. 
In the recent past, we have had some achievements in cooperation 
with IFLA, ISCTC46 and in collaboration with the former 
socialist countries. Together with them we created an 

information base in the f^rm of separate publications, which 
pewits Curt ii^i g^'teral iration . For example, Interl ibiarv 

Lending in the Libraries of Socialist Countries , Moscow, 1980; 
Collections of NL of Socialist Countries . If^fsc^v, 1°80; C e n t. r e s 
of Li hrar i ansh ip ar lie thod o 1 oq i r ? \ Work of Libraries of the 
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Socialist Countries , Moscow, 1980; State (National) Biblio- 
graphical Indexes of Socialist Countries , Moscow, 1984. 

Our department appeared also in the role of the organizer of 
research in tiie field of the foreign 1 ibrarianship on the country 
scale. VJe created five year coordination plans of work in this 
field, sent *]uest ionnaires to all research libraries and higher 
educational institutions, which conducted research of this kind, 
asking for Information on their plans and followed their 
realisation . 

The serial, Librarian ship and Bibl iography Abroad (130 
issues during more than 30 years), edited by the department, 
publishes the results of these studies, including preliminary 
results, based on the themes of dissertations. The activity of 
our serial is not, of course, limited to the publication of 
research; it creates the information base for researchers by 
publishing original works by foreign specialist written 
especially for the serial as well as information articles and 
surveys of domestic authors. 

We also arrange and hold numerous bilateral seminars and 
meetings, multilateral sessions of eyperts, conferences and other 
arrangements of inter national libra ry organisations, which permit 
our specialists to make an intellectual contribution to the 
development of the 1 i bra r i anship and creatively use the 
professional experience and achievements of our colleagues. 
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The broken creative and professional ties with numerous 
partners in the former republics of the USSR, which hcive now 
become sovereign states, put forward new problems, such as the 
restoration of contacts, establishment of mutually useful 
directions and forms of joint work and the restoration of the 
cooperation on the basis of bilateral agreements, 

We will endeavour to actively continue our international 
cooperation through all available forms and features, taking into 
account the difficulties of the economic situation in the 
country. Th^ repear^h plan to conduct in our library is in 

accordance with international programmes, and we will easily find 
our place in the library world. 

Thank you for your attention and understanding. 
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RESEARCH AND ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

Colin Taylor 



INTRODUCTION 

"Australia has an area of 7,682,300 square kilometres (KM) and is 
the world's largest inhabited island and the smallest continent. 
It is also the largest continent occupied by one nation and the 
least populated." 1 

Tt is about the same size as the mainland states of the 
United States (excluding Alaska) and approximately 24 times the 
sir:e of the British Isles. The population of 16.5 million is "7% 
of that cf the United States. Over 60? of the population lives 
in the 8 capital cities of the States and Territories and 85* 
live in the south-east corner in approximately 20", of the area, of 
the country. 

Australia is a nation of urban dwellers with vast areas of 
almost unpopulated country. There are long distances between 
manor population centres creating unique communication and 
distribution problems. 

The comparatively small base of library resources available 
In Australia has led to a highly developed level of cooperation 
amongst libraries of all types. A single bibliographic network 
links libraries ar-ross fh* nation for the sharing of cataloguing 
data and recording of holdings to facilitate interlibrary loans. 
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The Australian Bibliographic Network has been in existence for 
over 10 years and is based at the National Library of Australia. 
The National Library, together with the Australian Council of 
Libraries and Information Services (ACLIS), is currently working 
to bring substance to the concept of a Distributed National 
Collection with its components parts of collections (including 
collection development policies and Conspectus), bibliographic 
control, access (including interlibrary loans), preservation and 
national coordination, with libraries in addition to the National 
Library accepting national responsibilities. 

NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand lies 1600 km east of Australia and occupies 2 
main and a number of smaller inlands with a total area of 270,000 
sq km. It is a long narrow mountainous country surrounded by a 
large expanse of ocean. It is similar in sine to Japan or the 
United Kingdom. 

The population of 3.35 million compares with 125 million in 
Japan and 58 million in the United Kingdom. The population is 
distributed 3 to 1 between the North and South Islands and like 
Australia is high urbanised with 85" living in urban areas and 
47 0*'. in the main urban centres. 

The impetus for the free public ] ibrary service in New 
Zealand came in th^ early part of this century, largely from 
American philanthropist Andrew Carnegie. The Carnegip Corporation 
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provided establishment funds for various libraries on the condi- 
tion that services be free. Tn 1966 the National Library of New 
Zealand was formed, incorporating the National Library Service 
and the Alexander Turnbull Library. The latter is a national 
research collection specialising in New Zealand and the Pacific. 2 

UNIVERSITIES IN AUSTRALIA 

The number cf Universitiee in Australia has been a moving 
targ t due to changes in status of tertiary institutions and 
mergers in the post 1937 period. The Committee of Australian 
Unj varsity Librarians (CAUL) bases its membership on that of the 
Australian Vice-Chancellors Committee (AVCC). At. the time of the 
survey carried out in preparation of this paper the CAUL mailing 
list ^npprised members. Of those, 26 are in the capital 

cities of the States/Territories in Australia. The other 9 are 
in major regional centres in 3 of the States. The other 5 
St at e s /Territories have no universities based outside their 
^ritals though some d~ have country campuses. 

A typical university in Australia lias 10,000 to 1F,000 
students, a large majority of uhom are resident in the City or 
State in vhi<*h the university is located and live at home or in 
other private accommodation. . Student residences do not figure 
prominently in university life except for a small proportion of 
students. Students with a non-English speaking background 
account for 3 1 A the enrollment. Those students mostly come 




from the Asian countries in the rgion such as Malaysia and 
Vietnam. Approximately 40% of students study part-time. About 
10% of students study by correspondence mostly based in 8 
designated distance education universities. 

After the major restructuring of higher education in 
Australia since 1988, most universities are multi-campus and many 
have both city and country campuses. My own university is 
perhaps one of the extreme cases with 5 city campuses and 1 
country campus some 378 km away. 

The present group of universities has come about from a 
great variety of histories. The oldest universities were 
established in the it^in population centres in the period 1850 
(Sydney) to 19 3^ (Ue^^rn Australia), The number of universities 
was increased to ! P after significant expansion in the late 
1950'r; to early 19^0's. The higher education system comprised 
two sectors throughout, the period 1966 to 1988, The college 
sector which expanded rapidly in the 1970' s was predominantly t.o 
be engaged in teaching undergraduate degree and graduate diploma 
courses and came under close State Government regulation. The 
universities received the bulk of their funding for research from 
the Ff'dr-r-.] Government and enjoyed the traditional degree of 
autonomy. Hoover, within the college sector the ■ Institutes of 
Technology and some other large colleges became increasingly 
involved in applied research and attracted funds from non- 
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government sources. They also increasingly moved into tfasters 



programs and knocked on the door of Doctorates. Some Institutes 

of Technology were eventually redesignated as Universities of 

Technology by their State Governments starting in 1987 in Western 

Australia. The first private university was also established in 

1987, Until th* late 1980's the Federal Government continued 

rigid funding division according to the traditional roles of the 

two sectors. In December 1987 a policy discussion paper on 

Higher Education was distributed by the Federal Minister for 

Education which spelt the end of the binary system and proposed 

its replacement by * unified national system with the following 

c h a r a c t e r i s t i c s . 

r^-.r* flexibility at the institutional level to 
determine courses to be offered and research 
undertaken ; 

greater institutional control over resources and 
decreased intervention by governments in the funding 
and management of the higher education system; and 

some reall o-ation of the current funding base for 
higher education, with future funding to be based on 
agreed priorities for institional activity and 
r-Arfr.rmar.ee against those priorities, rather than any 
arbitrary system of institutional classification."^ 

The Federal Government held the carrot (or stick) of funding 

and clearly spelt out its intention to use it. 

To achieve its aims the Government's approach will be to 
cff'T financial and '^!^r nd vantage? to institutions willing 
to adopt those principles and practices considered to be for 
"h^ general ~ommnni 1 y good . Tnst ituti ons may choose not tr 
adopt these principles *nd practices, but will receive less 
support from the Government and consequently need more from 
other sources." 1 ' 
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A major factor in the restructuring was to establish fewer 
and larger institutions of higher education. At the time of the 
discussion paper in December 1^87 there v/ere n5 colleges and 
universities in the binary system. At the fiir.e *f ',,-riling in 
February 199?. there are still some merger proposals under 
consideration cind some earlier mergers are under threat of 
disintegration but it seems likely that the unified national 
system will settle down at around 36 to 38 universities. To have 
a relatively comprehensive involvement in teaching and research a 
university is ^xpe^t^d to have a minimum of 8000 equivalent full- 
t i me s tudents . 

n f the 3 3 Au st r 1 i *r. University Libr^riec- »;hich responded to 
the f^rrv^y the rl^tribi^.ion of their University by sine of 
student population (equivalent full-time) is shown in Table 1, 

Number of students Number of Universities 

less than 2000 1 

20 00 to 5000 5 

5001 to 10,000 10 

10,001 to 15,000 11 

over 15,000 r> 



Table 1.: Size of Australian University by Student Population. 

UNIVERSITIES IN NEW ZEALAND 

There are 7 universities in New Zealand. Th* first <;a c 
e s t ;-j h 1 i r : h e d * n D u n e d i n in 1 ?• '~ 9 a f the University of 0 1 a g ^ p y 
t^nn there were 4 universities. Another ~> w*re established in 
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the early 1960's and. the latest (and smallest) was established in 
19^0 when a former agricultural college was granted university 
status to become Lincoln University. 

Th^ total student population is about ^5,000 of which 30* 
are internal and 20* study externally. Approximately 30* of 
students study part-time and th^ overseas student population 
numbers are 5000. 

The University component of the tertiary education system in 
New Zealand is complemented by 24 polytechnics which concentrate 
on vocational education, especially in the technical and trade 
are.-is, but with ^n increasing bread range of subjects at various 
1 eve 1 s . 

The distribution by size of student population cf the 7 
v r. i v e r c i t i o s is s h o r .: n in T .-. b 1 e ? . 

Number of students Number of Universities 

2 0 0 C to 5 0 0 0 
500 1 to 10,000 
10,001 to 15,000 
over 1^,000 

Table 2.: Size of New Zealand University by Student Population. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN AUSTRALIA 

Probably the main characteristic of univeisity libraries in 
Australia is diversity. They range in size from Sydney 
Un : v r e rr j t y with rv^r 4 million vMum*** b^.ing th* only on* to 
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rival the sort of size common in university libraries in the 
United States, through the next largest group at around 1.5 
million volumes to a small number v;ith less than 0.25 million 
volumes. Most of the larger libraries have some sort of branch 
or departmental structures. Attempts \.o reduce the number of 
separate libraries has been the norm but the recent round of 
mergers has introduced a generally much more complicated 
structure for m o s t u n i v a r s i t y libraries. 

The number of professional librarian positions varies from 
less than 10 to a top of about 80. The distribution amongst the 
?? survey respondents is shewn in Table 3. 

Number of Librarians Number of Universities 
Employed 



less than 10 

10 to 25 6 

26 to 50 17 

51 to 7 5 5 

over 7 5 2 



Table 3.: Number of Librarians Employed in Australian University 
Libraries 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN NEW ZEALAND 

Three of the seven university libraries in Nev; Zealand have 
collections of over 1 million volumes with the largest being just 
ever 1.5 pillion. Th* H^W.-n Library which if: part of th<* 

University of Otago library system deserve? particular mention. 
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The Hocken Library is a major collection of Pacific and New 
Zealand material with particular emphasis on the South Island of 
New Zealand. 

The survey questionnaire was sent out to the 7 university 
libraries and also to the Hocken Library. Sevin responses were 
received including one from the Hocken Library. 

Australia -*nd New Zealand are very well served by an annual 
compilation of Library Statistics for university and college 
libraries which is prepared by Curt.in University of Technology 
and appears as a Supplement to "Australian Academic and Research 
Libraries" in the third issue of each year. This allowed Table 4 
to be completed to show the number of professional librarian 
positions in -11 n universities. 



Number of Librarians 
Employed 


Number of Universities 


10 to 25 


2 


26 to 50 


4 


51 to 7 5 


1 



Table 4. : Number of Librarians Employed in New Zealand 
University Libraries 

Other survey results included later in this report are from 

the survey respondents, so exclude the one university which did 

not respond and Include the Hocken Library givir j a total of 7 

response? . 
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INVOLVEMENT OF LIBRARIANS IN RESEARCH 

My brief is to comment on the research activity of 
librarians employed in academic libraries in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

In carrying out research into the subject all university 
libraries in Australia and New Zealand were surveyed. The survey 
questionnaire is included as Appendix 1. Pespondents were asked 
in the covering letter (Appendix to take "the broadest 

possible view of research and certainly include development 
activity." It is commonly a matter of debate as to what is or is 
not research but the following simple definition should suffice 
for ^ ~ s t purposes. 

Research usually involves trying to find an answer to a 
question and requires diligent and systematic enquiry or 
investigation in order to discover the necessary facts or 
principles. 

Questions for which answers are being sought in a working 
university library environment will usually be of the basic type 
"what should we be doing?" or "are we doing it right?". Outcomes 
will often provide a basis for justifying a decision to change cr 
n '~ t c h a n g °- 5 t.h° c a s & m a y he. Decisions a r e o ^ 1 y as good is ♦* h e 
information they are based on is a premise which we as librarians 
and information service i'-M^erers would want all our clients to 
abide by. It i s no less important for us as professionals and 
managers . 
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Research in its broadest sense needs to be an integral part 
of the operations of organisations as complex as the university 
libraries we are a part of. The goals of such research effort 
ar c i Fummar 1 r:ed in the policies of two Australian University 
Libraries as follows: 

QUEENSLAND UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Improved service through informed decision making and 
innovation 

Fostering a research orientation amongst its staff 
Professional development of staff through practice of 
re search 

Advancement of 1 ibrarianship - appropriate objective 
for a library that sees itself as a leader in the 
field . < 

rURTTK UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

To facilitate excellent library management by 
conducting R&D projects as determined by Library 
Management 

To contribute to staff development by encouraging staff 
expertise in R & D 

To increase the significance of P & D findings by 
maintaining communication with other library 
researchers in Australia and overseas- 5 

In a report commissioned by the Higher Education Council of 
the National Poard of Employment, Education and Training 
published in 1990 with the title "Library Provision in Higher 
Education Institutions" consideration of research resulted in a 
recommend b t i on that: 

Recommend 'it ion 4.3: 

(f) All higher education libraries provide a minimum of 0.5 
per cent of the total recurrent budget for research and 
development which is in support of their planning 
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objectives and that libraries or library systems with 
more than 100 staff use such provision to create at 
least a half-time staff position for research and 
d e ve 1 opine nt . c 

The report noted that only three Australian higher education 

libraries have designated a member of stafr as responsible for 

applied research and development. It is perhaps a matter for 

individual judgement by the managers of libraries to determine if 

their research goals are best met by designating a position or by 

more selectively involving a larger group of librarians. Two 

q u e s t i o n s in *■ h * survey e . T e r e answered as follows: 

03. Dees ycur library have a position or positions 
designated hs Research Librarian in name or assigned 
duties? 

Yes Mo Total I Yes 



Australia 11 2 2 3 2 2 2 ? 

Nev; Zealand 16 7 13" 



Q4. Do you have librarians (other than those identified in 
Q3. } involved in doing research? 

Yes No Total * Yes 



Australia 27 6 33 82 * 

New Zealand q 2 7 71 c 



Only one library in Australia and two in New Zealand 
reported no library staff involverent in doin^ research. Further 
division of those results by the number of librarians employed 
shows that designated positions -ire more likely amongst the 
larger libraries but that involvement by other staff is fairly 
even across libraries of all sizes and usual Iv jnvolvop two or 
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more staff on a part-time basis. Details are shown in Appendix 3 
-md Appendiv . Designated positions are predominantly at Senior 
Librarian lev^l, there being only two exceptions at middle level 
and two at. base-grade, with one of those being a second position 
in a library which also has a Senior Librarian. Involvement by 
o * h e r librarians is °ior^ evenly spread across upper, senior and 
middle grades but with still relatively little involvement by 
base -grade ] ibra ri ans . 

INCENTIVES AND SUPPORT FOR INVOLVEMENT IN RESEARCH 

The survey asked the question "What incentive or impetus is 
provided to support research by librarians?" and provided a 
number of options relating to promotion, development, accounta- 
bility and finance with nn invitation to tick as many options as 
appropriate and to add other 0 as necessary. The results are 
shown in Table 5. 



Incentive 



Number of 
Austral ian 
Libraries 



Number 
of New 
Zealand 
Libraries 



PROMOTION 



Essential activity for 
promotion 



0 



0 



Desirable activity for 
promo t i on 



11 



3 



DEVELOPMENT 



Achievement of organ i sa- 
tiona 1 goa I 



26 



Support for ' N onf e rence 
attendance 



1 
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Public acknowledgement/ 
credit for work done 

Achievement of individual 
staff development goals 



FINANCE 



OTHEP 



Publ ication 

Cooperat ion v/i th other 
libraries 



21 



ACCOUNTABILITY Performance measure surveys 15 

Directed by University/ 2 
College administration 



Raising revenue through 11 
consultancies 

Funding provided to re- 2 
searcher 

Financial compensation to 1 
department 

Higher degree qualification 3 

Support for student re- 1 
sea rch 



140 



14 



Table 5: Incentives Provided For Involvement In Research 

As will be seen from the data in Table 3 and from the brief 
details of research projects provided in Appendix 5 the major 
impetus for research activity is development. The increasing 
demands for accountability and productivity makes the 
establishment, nf r, rgan i sat ional development and staff development 
goals -i necessary and routine activity. Research is required to 
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establish base-line data and comparative data. Innovations need 
to be evaluated and priorities established. Managers and staff 
need to be better informed. So the most often quoted reason for 
carrying out research is the achievement of organisational goals. 
The group of incentives which apply to the development of the 
individual are also strongly represented in the responses, these 
being conference attendance, public acknowledgement and 
achievement of individual staff development goals. Clearly the 
establishment ?f a research oriented environment in university 
libraries is regarded r-r desirable and achievable. This seems to 
be more strongly the case in Australia than in New Zealand. 

Research activity by librarians in Australia and New Zealand 
is not crucial to promotion but could be a useful factor, There 
is certainly no imperative to publish or perish. Some of the 
factors under OTHER in Table 5 may have drawn a higher hit rate 
had they been included amongst the options listed in the original 
questionnaire. This is probably especially the case for research 
being undertaken as part of a higher degree qualification. 

On* particularly interesting case involves compensation 
being p*'~vided tl . x.he department of the person undertaking 
[ »•■•? e ?• r c h , T h i z takes the pre s s u r e off t h e department and *: h e 
researcher and reduces the need for the r e s e a r c her t o r e v ert to 
normal duties. If this arrangement :an he combined with funds 
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being provided to the researcher to meet research costs the 
situation exists for research to be accorded appropriate priority 
amongst conflicting workload pressures. 

A "typical" library would expect to provide a ran<je of 
incentives with the average number being four in Australia but 
f°v?er ir N^w Zealand. The distribution is shown in Table 6 . 



Number of 


Number of 


Number of 


incentives for 


Australian 


New Zealand 


research 


Libraries 


Libraries 


0 


1 


*~ 


1 


2 


1 




3 




3 


5 


1 


4 


8 




5 


6 






3 


i 


7 


3 




e 


2 





Table 6: Range Of Incentive For Involvement In Research 



FUNDING AVAILABLE FOR RESEARCH 

Almost all of the cost of undertaking research in Australian 
and New Zealand University Libraries is met from within the 
library budget. There were no examples of alternative sources of 
funding identified m the responses from N<*w Zealand. 

The responses to the question "What sources of funding h.~>v.> 
be*n available to support research by your librarian??" r«re 
shown in T*ble 7. 
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Source of funding 


Number of 

Australian 

Libraries 


Number of 
New Zealand 
Libraries 


From within library's own 
bu d g e 


30 


6 


Earmarked funding from or- 
ganisation - library 
initiated 


4 


0 


Earmarked funding from or- 
ganisation initiative 


5 


0 


Consultancies conducted on 
behalf of other organisa- 
tions 


10 


0 


Gove rnment Grants 


7 


0 


Grant? from non-government 
org jn isat ions 


t> 


0 


Grants (not earmarked^ from 
oun organ i sat j on 


1 


0 


Joint funding with another 
part of organisation 


1 


0 



Total G 1 6 



Table 7: Sources Of Funding For Research 

In only one case is the Library treated by its University as 
an academic department in the distribution of internal research 
grants. In that case all librarians are academics and 

unearmarked grants are provided on a pro-rata basis. Funds are 
then distributed at thp discretion of th^ Library and are used as 
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incentive to allow librarians of all grades to elf "-lop 



research skills. The researchers department is paid compensation 
for the loss of the employees time. 

There was also only one case reported of "joint funding with 
another part of the organisation" although "earmarked funding 
from the organisation" could also have included joint projects. 

The difficulty of attracting research funds through normal 

university grants procedures was highlighted in comments by the 

Queensland University of Technology Library. 

"Tt has also been observed that academically aligned or 
general staff ?re not encouraged to apply for Australian 
Pesearch Council grants, and when this has been done the 
Australian Research Council has queried the application. 
This preoccupation with academic research has filtered down 
to the Queensland University of Technology funding 
allocation process. Few Library staff are academically 
aligned, so their general staff status poses an even greater 
barrier to success in attaining such research funds. In 
fact, the only feasible route is to ally oneself with a 
respected academic and submit a joint application. Given 
th*se factors, In the first instance, any Library-based 
research at Queensland University of Technology is almost 
certain to be funded by the Library itself or possibly 
through an outside agency but. not one in the more 
competitive arenas. " 7 

There are some examples of university libaries being 
snc^esr^ful in attracting major government grants for research 
projects. One library reports a grant of $84,000 to study the 
servir-p requirements of postgraduate distance educat j -m'i °tudents. 
The study includes coverage of user education requirements and 
electronic delivery of resources and services. Outcomes have 
included video and computer-aided learning programs. 
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Within the profession there is very little funding 

available. The National Library of Australia and the National 

Library of New Zealand do not have funds available f T research 

p^gniT.f other than for those conducted by their own staff or 

relate- 1 to their own Library. The establishment of program of 

research support is, however, on the agenda for the NLA as 

reported by the Director-General, Warren Horton. 

"The Library has also recently signalled publicly its 
intei" est in again taking 3 significant role in research 
issues affecting the library community, and how we might 
best do this in cooperation with other bodies is being 
discussed within the organisation. We would certainly not 
rule out the possibility of significant funding... MR 

The Australian Council of Libraries and Information Services 

(ACLTS) is an organisation funded by member organisations and the 

NLA. ACLIS does fund research but that is largely restricted to 

research relevant to its own agenda. The Australian Library and 

Information Association (ALIA) has from time to time considered 

the feasibility of establishing a research foundation but so far 

without a positive result. . ALIA does provide annua] study 

gr ant. s . 

The second most common source of funds reported, and one 
y - m -j r ri j ~ r * a s j r g 1 y e :< p e ~ + e d of U n i v e r s i t i * s a n d t h ° i r 
libraries, is from consultancies. Consultancies can arise from 
other, usually large, libraries wishing to have some independent 
involvement in matters such as evaluation of performance ~r 
assessment of development options . At the other extreme they ~ ?r: 
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arise from private enterprise with rv? professional librarians who 
■require advice on managing information resources. A third source 
of consultancy funding arises from the need to collect and 
analy?'- national iata on cooperative activities. The ACLIS 
=* g e n 1 a f«-. d *=■ v «=• 1 o p <-he distributed national collection has 
resulted inconsul tancy work in relation to conspectus, col lection 
development policies, preservation and interlibrary loans. 

Host libraries reported having only one or two sources of 
funding to support research with a few reporting as many as four. 
T a b 1 & °. gives t- h ° distribution. 



Number of Number of Number of 

sources of Australian New Zealand 

funding reported Libraries Libraries 

7 1 

1 1 6 
13" 
4 



Table 8: Range Of Funding Sources 

Research Project Details 

A few universities are well known for a long history in 
designating positions for research, conducting research and 
publishing results. Notable amongst those are the Australian 
National University and Curtin University of T^hnology. At the 
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other extreme some are reluctant to recognise their routine 



invest iaatic ns 



r e s s e a r c h . 



Comments along those lines 



included • 



"Investigations and 
normal duties e.g. 
etc. The latter 



surveys were undertaken as part of 
surveys of usage, user preferences, 
received recognition and minimal 



assistance by way of time, secretarial assistance, 
etc., but this could not be construed as 'incentive or 
impetus ' . " 

"We have no projects under way at present other than 
what I would consider a research attitude applied to 
normal work, part of an overall progressive attitude- 
frr ev=5mp1e library performance evaluations to address 
s u c h questions as "what does it cost to do it this 
way?" or "how does our performance (in throughout, 
turnaround time...) measure up to our standards", and 
feedback studies for student and academic staff." 

"Host of research related to small projects associated 
w i t h achievement of library goals. Not significant 
enough individually hut in total e qu i val ent of about 
50't of one staff member's time over a year" 

T n rder to get information on as many research projects as 
possible the survey accepted details of research in a../ form 
available. Translation into a standard form was not always 
possible. If all libraries had interpreted research as widely 
• nl had reported *is extensively as the library which reported on 
19 p r ^ j e c t s then involvement in research could have ben concluded 
to be significant. Appendix 5 gives only very brief details to 
provide the favour of the type and extent of research undertaken 
in uni"°rsity libraries in Australia and New Zealand. 

In all, 89 projects were reported by Austral j an 1 i bra >- i e s 
and 8 by New Zealand libraries. Distribution by number of 
projects is shown in Table . 
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Number of 


Number of 


Number of 


projects 


Australian 


New Zealand 


reoorted 

J~ h** W .1* W \A. 


Libra rie «? 


j_j jl gl X- \^ »j 


Q 


9 




1 


9 






3 


1 


2 


1 




4 


7 




5 


i 






c 


1 




1 




12 


1 




19 


1 





Table 9 : Number Of Projects Reported 



Fesearch activity seems to be driven by a desire for 
improvement often related to performance accountability. The 
research art.ion has been categorised in Appendix 5 into service 
related research (4 8 projects), research relating to collections 
including adequacy and preservation (19 projects) and research 
into workloads and work methods (19 projects). Activity which 
doesn't fit those three categories is included together und^r 
v o t h e r ' (11 projects). 

Just 53" of the reported projects h^d either been published 
(3G) or were planned for publication (17). Over one quarter had 
not been recorded in any way (2G^ and the remainder vere the 
subject of ir-hous^ reports Miout which other university 
libraries would not normally get to h fl Hr, 

Investigation of user action or user needs, or more general 
rser r *Hies provides the m^st frequently adopted research 
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technique. Information technology evaluation, experimentation or 
development is another popular area for research activity. 
Collection monitoring to review value as against cost and 
workload analysis for interlibrary lc:ns are other topics which 
are investigated fairly regularly. 

CONCLUSION 

Research activity by librarians in Australia and New Zealand 
university libraries is alive and well. Pesearch is not a 
necessary activity for career advancement but is increasingly 
being regarded as psrtcf an appropriate professional environment 
for individual and organisational development. 

P e s e a r c h activity' rn o s 1 1 * ? ?. r i s e s f r o m ** h e n e d to achieve 
•:oals set as part of the library management and planning 
j-.r,-,^(sc cac The i^nct of carrying o u t the research is usually met 
from the library budget. There are.however, sone encouraging 
signs "hat research !>y librarians - s rising in status and that, 
traditional channels of research funding nay open up to 
] ibr ^ r * ans . 

The results of research ar^ frequently n^t p'hlished and ^re 
often regarded as of insufficient importance or only of local 
interest. There is interest in Australia insetting up a 
mechanism for collecting and disseminating information about 
research activity in libraries to catch unpublished work . A pi] ot 
project in Western Australia, funded by th<* Australian CrumMl of 
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Libraries and Information Services, has been completed recently 9 
and recommended that ACLIS should support the collection of data 
on research, including informal research, that the project be 
extended ^rross Australia and that. options fnr publishing the 
d r» t e be explored. If such an exercise is undertaken there seems 
reason why it. should not be extended further to include New 
Zealand. 

The future of research by librarians in academic libraries 
in Australia r » n d N w 7. e a 1 a n d ] o r. i: ? like! y t r i n vo 1 v e more 
librarians, some but not all with research as a designated 
r e c r o n s i h i 1 i t y . Librarians n e e d not. only to b e doing r e s e -=» r <■* h 
b»*t to he seen "o b<* doing research to raise the profile within 
their institutions. Qu.-.lity research will l^ad to r.ore doors 
opening for funding from sources which traditionally excluded 
] i b r a - i a n s . The focus of research will r e >v > ? i r. associated with 
the planned develcpment goals and accountability. Methodologies 
% n d expertise \ • i 1 1 i it* p ^ o * r e as results are s h a r e d t h v o * i g h 
publication or at least listing of activity. More research 
pr^j^ots will involve cooperation between two r>r more ];brarie<-. 
There j s indeed a very positive future to look forward t <"> . 
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APPENDIX 1 



SURVEY OF RESEARCH ACTIVITY BY LIBRARIANS 
IN ACADEMIC LIBRARIES IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

This response is from: 



Flease amend if any change is required to the above name and address. 



1. Size of Institution 

The number of students (total equivalent full time) is: (PLEASE TICK ONE BOX) 



less than 2000 
2000 to 5000 
5001 to 10,000 
10,001 to 15,000 
over 15,000 



Number of librarians employed (PLEASE TICK ONE BOX) 
(Note: Librarians only not total library staff) 



less than 10 
10 to 25 
26 to 50 
51 to 75 
over 75 



3. Does your library have a position or positions designated as Research Librarian in 
name or in assigned duties? 



Yes 
No 
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4, Do you have librarians (other than those identified in Q3) involved in doing 
research? 



Yes 
No 



5 • 



Please indicate the classification grouping of persons identified in Q*3 and Q4 



Upper Management 
Senior Librarians 
Middle level librarians 
Base-grade librarians 
Total 



03 Q4 



Please write fractions 
of persons in the 
appropriate boxes 



What incentive or impetus is provided to support research by librarians? 

TICK AS MANY BOXES AS APPROPRIATE. 



PROMOTION 



DEVELOPMENT 



ACCOUNTABILITY 

FINANCE 
OTHER 



Essential activity for promotion 

Desirable activity for promotion 

Achievement of organisational goals 

Support for conference attendance 

Public acknowledgement/credit for work done 

Achievement of individual staff development goals 

Performance measure surveys 

Directed by University/College administration 

Raising revenue through consultancies 

Please provide details below 



DETAILS OF OTHER or any additional comments: 
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7 . What sources of funding have been available to support research bv vour librarians? 
PLEASE TICK AS MANY AS APPROPRIATE. 



From within library's own budget 
Earmarked funding from organisation - library initiated 
Earmarked funding from organisation - organisation initiated 
Consultancies conducted on behalf of other organisations 

Government Grants 
Grants from non-government organisations 

Other 

DETAILS OF OTHER or any additional comments: 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE 

If you have identified any involvement in research by your librarians please provide details of individual 
projects using the proforma provided or any other format if more convenient (Coverage sought is the last 
5 years, 1987- 1991). 

Please return completed questionnaire by 6th December, 1991 to: 
Colin Taylor 

Chief Librarian (City, Levels and Whyalla Campuses) 
University of South Australia 
THE LEVELS SA 5095 
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TTTTTvFRs'iTY of south Australia 



LEVELS CAMPUS LIBRARY 



APPENDIX 2 



30 September, 1991 



Dear Colleague, 



Survey of Research Activities bv Librarians 
in Academic Librari es in Australia and New Zealand 



I have been invited to address the American College and Research 
Libraries Conference in April 1992 on the topic of Research and Academic 
Librarians in Australia and New Zealand. I will be one of a number of 
overseas speakers brought together to give a global view on the topic. 

To allow me to present the most comprehensive and up to date picture I 
would be greatly assisted if you would be kind enough to complete and return 
the enclosed survey questionnaire. 

Section A covers some general issues about support for and activity in 
research in your library. Section B seeks detail of research conducted over 
the past 5 years 1987 to 1991. I have provided a proforma which can be 
copied but I would be pleased to receive details in any format you have 
available, including summary form, if that would be more convenient 

Please take the broadest possible view of research and certainly include 
development activity. "Try it and see" is after all a legitimate form of 
experimental research! 

Thank you for your cooperation and I look forward to receiving your 
completed survey by 31st October, 1991 . 



The Le\eis 
Pooraka 
South Australia 
5095 

Bex I PO 
Ingle Farm 
South Australia 

50 Q 5 

Telephone 
iOSi 302 coi ; 
Teiex 

IT EC A A A 82565 
Facsimile 

(08) 302.3382 



Yours sincerely, 




COLIN R. TAYLOR 
Chief Librarian 
(City, Levels and Whyalla) 
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